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EDITORIAL: 


Baptists and the Legacy of Rauschenbusch 


Two years have passed since the golden anniversary of the pub- 
lication of Christianity and the Social Crisis. The echoes of addresses 
given by men like Donovan E. Smucker and Carlyle Marney seem to 
have faded completely. Walter Rauschenbusch is once again interred 
as a “social gospeller” who had some significance for his own day but 
who mistakenly taught a “Christ of culture” liberalism. 


But can we afford to let affairs stand this way? Rauschenbusch 
is our contemporary as well as our forebear. Can we who must come 
to terms with our heritage of evangelical zeal afford to ignore this 
prophet, who combined a passionate zeal for men’s conversion with a 
recognition of the need to redeem the orders of society that play so 
important a part in shaping men’s lives? Can we who are trying to 
understand our heritage from the left wing of the Reformation afford 
to overlook the discovery of Rauschenbusch and others that it is, above 
all else, the Kingdom of God to which our Lord gave witness in his 
earthly ministry? 


Can we who are trying to assess the lasting contribution of liber- 
alism to the American churches simply write the movement off as an 
unfortunate hiatus when theological and social liberalism produced 
such powerful response in Rauschenbusch’s theology and criticism of 
society? Can we who live in a social order that has many times more 
influence over the life of the individual than did the relatively simple 
pre-war society in which Rauschenbusch lived give any less attention 
than he did to the will of God for our common life? Walter Rauschen- 
busch stands ahead of most of us in some important respects. He is 
not only our ancestor but a pioneer who has far outstripped us. 


We as Baptists must be most careful that we do not scorn the 
legacy which we have from Rauschenbusch. The breadth of his knowl- 
edge and his spirit were such that he belonged to all Christendom, but 
he himself affirmed that he belonged most particularly to us as Bap- 
tists. We would do well to continue to examine the works he has left 
us, especially A Theology for the Social Gospel. When others look to 
us and say, “After all, he was one of you,” we must be sure that we 
know him. We cannot let him become another prophet “not without 
honor except in his own country and in his own house.” 

G.D.Y. 


The Rauschenbusch Story 


by Donovan E. SMUCKER | 
I 

Walter Rauschenbusch nad almost everything but good hearing. 
Otherwise, his gifts and privileges were lavish. 

First of all, genuine distinction was present throughout the 
Rauschenbusch family background. He and his father were an eminent 
father-son teaching team somewhat like Robert Hastings Nichols and 
James Hastings Nichols in our day. But there were also five genera- 
tions of Lutheran ministers in his background, along with outstanding 
forebears in other professions. Hence, Walter Rauschenbusch was 
running true to form when he manifested great ability at a very early 
age. 

Moreover, he had a superb education, superior to most American 
scholars of then and now. The basic tool of languages was given to him 
in early boyhood through a bi-lingual German-American family and an 
education which inciuded classical, Biblical and modern languages. The 
family virtually commuted back and forth to Europe starting when 
Walter was four years old. This brilliant education in the delights of 
Continental culture was combined with the best from the American 
scene in Rochester. 

He entered the Gutersloh Gymnasium in Westphalia at 18. Dur- 
ing this period of time he wrote letters to his parents in English, Ger- 
man script, Greek and Latin. Intensive travel took him to Leipzig, 
Jena, Berlin, Bonn and Cologne while his reading included Plato, 
Sophocles and Norse mythology. From this experience he moved on to 
Berlin University where he met many leading scholarly figures of the 
late nineteenth century. He immersed his soul in the art treasures of 
Berlin and then Dresden. This whole cycle of his education was topped 
off by a visit to England. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that he returned to Rochester for 
a double registration in the university and the seminary. The com- 
bination of lauguages, travel and thorough encounter with Western art 
and literature, along with the more pragmatic kind of American instruc- 
tion brought him to his mature responsibilities with cultural founda- 
tions which were definitive. 

Third, Walter Rauschenbusch had a deep religious experience 


Donovan E. SMUCKER, whose Ph.D. dissertation at the University of Chi- 
cago was The Origins of Walter Rauschenbusch’s Social Ethics, delivered 
this address at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Christianity and the Social Crisis at Green Lake July 21, 1957. 
He is presently associate director of social service and inner city churches 
for the Presbytery of Chicago. 
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starting with rich family piety and climaxed by a Pauline conversion 
experience when he was 17. His depth of feeling combined with ori- 
ginality are seen in his comment on this experience: “Such as it was, 
it was of everlasting value to me. It turned me permanently and I thank 
God for it. It was a tender, mysterious experience. It influenced my 
soul down to the depths. Yet there was a great deal in it that was not 
really true.”* In addition, D. R. Sharpe observed that “. . . through the 
years as old ideas were sloughed off and new ones taken on, Rauschen- 
busch never lost the glow or the power of a vital personal experience 
with the Living God.” 

In addition to this initial experience of conversion, Rauschenbusch 
had a special commitment to Christ during his student pastorate in 
Louisville. One might call this his discipleship experience. Of this de- 
velopment he wrote at the age of 24, | 


I wanted to do hard work for God. Indeed, one of the great thoughts that 
came upon me was that I ought to follow Jesus Christ in my personal life, 
and die over again his death. I felt that every Christian ought to partici- 
pate in the dying of the Lord Jesus Christ and in that way help to redeem 
humanity and it was that thought that gave my life its fundamental direc- 
tion in the doing of Christian work.® 


At the end of his second summer pastorate a characteristic union 
of deep Christian commitment and liberal independence begin to 
emerge: 


Unselfishness and self-sacrifice seem to me the idea of Christ’s life and 
therefore the expression of God’s character. In proportion as they become 
the dominant facts of our own life, are we conformed to his image. I tell 
you I am just beginning to believe in the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
not exactly in the shape in which the average person proclaims it as the 
infallible truth of the Most High, but in a shape that suits my needs, that 
I have gradually constructed for myself in studying the person and teaching 
of Christ, and which is still in rapid process of construction. I don’t believe 
that believing any doctrine will do a man any good except so far as it is 
translated into life. I don’t believe that when a man believes in the vi- 
carious death of Christ that death will be imputed to him; how can it? 
But if he begins to live a Christ-like life, he will find that tho’ there is 
no Cross for him to. be nailed to, he will die piecemeal by self-sacrifice 
just as Christ did even before his crucifixion and then he is at one with 
Christ and placed by God in the same category.‘ 


Throughout his career Walter Rauschenbusch had deep religious ex- 
periences which reached the depths of his soul. At the same time his 
interpretation of these experiences was unhackneyed and liberal; in- 
deed, so advanced were these interpretations that always there were 
those who made the mistake of doubting the authenticity of his reli- 
gious experience because of these free interpretations of them. 
Finally, add to distinguished heredity, superb education, deep re- 
ligious experience of conversion and discipleship, a great pastoral en- 
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counter. Pastoral experience is the ideal foundation for all other vo- 
cations in the church. The clarification and simplification of preaching 
sharpens communication. The compassionate ministry to the sick, lone- 
ly, lost and wounded people of the parish brings sensitivity to suffering. 
The other ministries round out the full sweep of the church of Christ 
as a colony of heaven and a brotherhood of love. All this is enough to 
plow the grace of God deep into one’s being. But, in addition, Walter 
Rauschenbusch had a pastoral experience in a revolutionary social 
situation where the tough, intractable, demonic evil of history smashed 
anything which was not as bold as Amos nor as ultimate as the Lord- 
ship of Christ. And, moreover, the Hell’s Kitchen pastorate taught 
Rauschenbusch that the powers of darkness are organized, institution- 
alized, legalized and domesticated. To oppose this with personal piety 
alone—and he never abandoned personal piety—was not enough. 

Out of this experience emerged the hunger for a more corporate 
understanding of both the Gospel and culture. This hunger, in turn, 
led to a doctrine of the church as a creative element in culture, the 
church as the bearer of God’s corporate thrust, the Kingdom of God. 
The exciting Kairos in the Second German Baptist Church of New 
York City made it impossible for Walter Rauschenbusch to leave the 
church even when he was thundering against it like an Old Testament 
prophet. He could not leave the church because the church was the 
community in which he was saved, nurtured, illumined and sensitized 
to new frontiers. Something of the spirit of a great pastor stayed with 
him forever after the New York pastorate. Just as Reinhold Niebuhr 
emerged from a Detroit pastorate and as Martin Luther King has 
come forth from a Baptist ministry in Montgomery, Walter Rauschen- 
busch’s final agent of deliverance was a small Baptist church in New 
York City between 1886 and 1897. 


Few tributes to a pastor have reached the heights contained in the 
following statement made in New York upon the tenth anniversary of 
his pastorate in Hell’s Kitchen: 


Ten years ago, this gentleman with these beautiful whiskers (pointing 
to Pastor Rauschenbusch’s beard) became our pastor. I am going to be 
very brief pertaining to what remarks I shall make regarding our work 
and our experience, because I feel unable to the task in the first place, 
and again, because words are inadequate to express and describe them. 
Yet I am going to make a very broad statement, and I make it fearlessly, 
believing that perhaps all of you will agree with me, that we have found 
in him more that is Christlike, than in perhaps any other human being we 
have ever met; then again, we have in him a perfectly fearless preacher, 
one who cares nothing about criticism of any sort, but who always stands 
up and in a manly, fearless way, teaches and adheres strictly to Christ’s 
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teaching, and you will probably all agree with me when I say that because 
of being this style of teacher, thoughts and ideas pertaining to the Chris- 
tian life have been instilled into our minds and hearts and have taken root 
there, that have been entirely foreign to us previous to his coming here. 

Regarding his labors outside the church I might also touch upon them 
had I the time. His work among the poor, his work as a writer, his 
labor in connection with our new church, and in many other directions, 
and when I review all of it, and feel he is our pastor, my heart says, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow” who has placed our brother 


among us... .° 
Thus, the warm, winsome, fearless, pioneering preacher, teacher and 
pastor, who was a friend of labor and the poor. 

II 

Although the immediate context for his development was Bap- 
tist, a deeper study reveals a genuinely ecumenical encounter. Behind 
this second-generation Baptist were five generations of Lutheran min- 
isters. Yet this encounter was not between Lutheran and Baptist orien- 
tations alone. Before Rauschenbusch had completed his definitive 
books, he had communicated with all the parties in the church, right, 
left and center. He read the Anglicans, Reformed, Lutheran, Ortho- 
dox, Roman and Enlightenment secularists. He had been in conversa- 
tion with the entire sweep of church life and thought. Perhaps his 
selection of materials from so rich a context was unduly narrow, tend- 
ing toward a radically free-church emphasis too empty of sacramental 
and theological content. If so, it was not because he was not in full con- 
versation with many voices in Christendom. Indeed, every vital move- 
ment in the church is essentially international and interdenominational, 
even though its immediate origins are in a particular confessional 


group. Hence, here was a Baptist base for a grand encounter with the 
church as a whole! 


My doctoral dissertation, The Origins of Walter Rauschenbusch’s 
Social Ethics, (University of Chicago, 1957), delineates four basic 
streams of influence which flowed into his thinking. He is not simply 
a “Christ-of-culture” liberal, as H. Richard Niebuhr suggests. Nor is 
he merely the one who spelled out the religious side of the American 
democratic faith, as Ralph Gabriel has declared. He is a much more 
complex and sophisticated person theologically than we have been led to 
believe because he was a unique synthesis of elements from pietism, 
sectarianism, liberalism, and Catholic and Calvinist transformationism. 

From his family and from the pietist Zeitgeist Walter Rauschen- 
busch was related to one of the most powerful post-Reformation 
movements. A vivid example of this pietism was his translation of Gos- 
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pel hymns into German with the cooperation of Ira Sankey: Evan- 
geliums-Lieder 1 und 2 mit deutschen Kernliedern (1897). While this 
pietism began to totter in the summer student pastorates, it actually 
collapsed during the New York pastorate. Yet it provided permanent 
perspectives and moods in his outlook and, in turn, related him to the 
other motifs of liberalism, sectarianism and transformationism. The 
permanent perspectives are a legacy of ecumenicity, an emphasis upon 
experience rather than doctrine, a critical attitude towards conventional 
religion, a compassion for people and a feeling for religious liberty. 


The pioneering studies of August Rauschenbusch in the left-wing 
of the Reformation were without any serious rival in America. The 
ethical radicalism of the left-wing appealed to Walter Rauschenbusch 
leading him to observe that the Roman Catholics ultimately appealed 
to the upper classes, the Calvinist and Lutheran churches to the middle 
classes while the left-wing or sectarian (in Troeltsch’s sense) move- 
ments appealed to the lower classes. The Kingdom was the reign of 
God on earth and is not mystical, apocalyptic or synonymous with the 
church. This Kingdom consciousness demands a radically democratic 
church and, on the other hand, a new discipleship and apostolate leading 
to suffering and cultural conflict. Jesus was meant to be followed, 
imitated and patterned into our very lives. While the apocalyptic pas- 
sages are provocative, the real point is the role of labor and socialist 
movements in God’s special thrust into history. Sectarian themes of the 
Kingdom, discipleship, churches as voluntary associations and pro- 
letarian brotherhoods were readily mixed with the liberalism of his day. 
Visser t’Hooft believes that Rauschenbusch combined the sectarian and 
liberal emphases in a unique way: 

The social gospel is a revival of this sectarian ideal but now applied to the 
whole of society and not only to a limited group. It is in that sense the 
first attempt to try Christianity on a large scale and to apply its prin- 
ciples without the aid of an intermediate conception (such as natural 
law). ... It is sectarian interpretation qualified by modern scientific ideas 
of evolution and sociological relationships and universalized so as to 
become a social ethic for humanity at large.® 
Missing are the classical Puritan themes of the sovereignty of God, the 
role of covenant, the primacy of the Old Testament for ethics and a 
dialectic of grace and law. Missing also are the grand themes of the 
Catholic vision: incarnation, sacramental piety, episcopacy, creed, 
Corpus Christianum and natural law. But the call to follow Jesus in a 
life of love leading to cultural conflict—this sectarian theme was al- 
ways present, though, to be sure, never in a naive way. 
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The liberal motifs can be divided into the theological and cultural. 
Theologically Ritschl and Harnack were the major mentors. But they 
did not give him his sociology, politics or doctrine of the church. But 
they assisted in the attack on irrational elements in Christianity, the 
rejection of dogmatism, the anti-metaphysical outlook, solidarity in 
sin and salvation, the rejection of forensic atonement and a mood of 
gradualism and optimism. 

It is ironic that the theological streams which came as an emanci- 
pating influence later proved to be limiting and enslaving. It must be 
remembered that this liberalism was mediated in a rich ecumenical con- 
text, the definitive context of scholarship and church life in his day. 
These liberal motifs, interacted with pietism and the sturdily realistic 
elements of the Reformation left-wing and transformationism. Hence, 
it was never an unqualified liberalism. 

The socio-economic liberals reached Rauschenbusch in the New 
York pastorate. They were men like Henry George and Edward Bell- 
amy, both children of Protestant nurture who took the new Enlighten- 
ment philosophy into social and political action where democratic hopes 
were clothed in a liberal religious idealism. The legacy of this encounter 
is quite permanent despite transient elements: here Rauschenbusch 
found a theology of social institutions, the economic interpretation 
of ethics, the value of government action in social change and a base in 
mass movements outside but not necessarily in conflict with the church. 

The fourth motif in the complex influences playing upon Rauschen- 
busch were the Catholic and Calvinist transformationists, sometimes 
known as Christian socialists. They were men like Maurice and Kings- 
ley among the Anglo-Catholics, and Ragaz and Kutter, pre-Barthian 
Calvinist transformationists in Switzerland. The transformationists 
had a positive and hopeful attitude towards culture based on the unity 
of creation and redemption. From this base Rauschenbusch found a 
beginning in Christian socialism as a manifestation of the Kingdom 
of God, along with a prophetic attack on Mammonistic materialism. 

Note, then, the full-orbed ecumenical setting for the Rauschen- 
busch story: pietists like Ira Sankey and the German Baptists; sec- 
tarians like Conrad Grebel and Hans Denck; liberals in the person of 
Ritschl and Harnack in theology, and Henry George and Edward 
Bellamy in sociology; transformationists like the Anglicans Maurice 
and Kingsley and the Calvinists Ragaz and Kutter. Nothing could be 
farther from a simple liberalism! 

Though the setting and the personalities were rich and varied, 
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Rauschenbusch was a convinced Baptist. Perhaps the most distinctively 
Baptist element in his thinking was his theory of church and culture. 
His theory was that a free church is necessary for a free society. There 
were two major influences in the development of this view. First, Emile 
de Laveleye, a crypto-Baptist in the Catholic church of Belgium who 
believed that free churches have an affinity for free societies just as 
despotic Roman churches have an affinity for despotic societies.’ The 
second influence was Richard Heath, the English Baptist scholar. In 
1895 he had published a solid book on Continental Anabaptists.* Then 
in 1905 came a distinctively Baptist analysis of the cultural problem, 
The Captive City of God.’ In this book Heath, like Rauschenbusch 
after him, took a pessimistic view of the empirical churches yet had 
tremendous hopes as to the creative role of a radically prophetic, pro- 
letarian, democratic church which becomes a small-scale working model 
for society as a whole. The culture has corrupted both the established 
and free churches but a reborn free church could lead the masses in 
redeeming the culture. This was a deep-seated Baptist conviction of 
Rauschenbusch which is still alive in our day. 


III 

In the whole history of Christian ethics Walter Rauschenbusch 
presented one of the most devastating criticisms of the economic order. 
In the neater balance of current Christian criticism no equivalent has 
been found for this insight that the economic order often corrupts, 
dominates, crushes, destroys and pollutes the common life of man and 
the church life of Christian men. 

The moving, driving force of this criticism came from the New 
York pastorate. Here he encountered the acids of poverty structured 
into a raw capitalistic-urban-industrial order. For example, he writes 
as follows: 


I saw how men toiled all their life long, hard toilsomie lives and at the end 
had almost nothing to show for it; how strong men begged for work and 
could not get it in hard times ; how little children died—oh, the children’s 
funerals! they gripped my heart—that was one of the things I went away 
thinking about—Why did the children have to die?!° 


Rauschenbusch’s first answer to why the children died came from 
Henry George who stimulated him to write his initial paper on a social 
question in 1886. Then his wrath as a prophet was structured into a 
profound institutional analysis of the human predicament which in- 
cluded frequent warnings on the ill effects of great riches, a critique of 
capitalism, an affirmation of a limited socialism, a quest for an economic 
order where beauty, craftmanship and justice were possible. In his 
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writings are brilliant, eloquent passages on these matters which com- 
bine the compassionate Hosea with the wrathful Amos. Christianity 
seldom has equaled the impact of this prophetic Kairos. Its greatness 
has been obscured by the vulnerability of Rauschenbusch to the at- 
tacks of an era in which Mammon was replaced by Machiavelli as the 
center of focus, and an era in which the economic problem of America 
was transposed from the poverty of Hell’s Kitchen to the conformity 
of the Organization Man. The economic dimension of the human pre- 
dicament is a perennial one. It can be transposed but never finally solved. 
In a wildly twisting, madly mushrooming capitalism of the late nine- 


teenth century Walter Rauschenbusch stood in the school of the 
prophets. 


IV 


The Rauschenbusch story is also a story of the brevity of creativity 
before tragedy and death. The career of Walter Rauschenbusch reached 
a fruitful climax in 1907 with the publication of Christianity and the 
Social Crisis. Then for ten short years this peak of creativity con- 
tinued without any break except the double tragedy of disease and war. 
The powerful books, essays and leaflets poured forth. He had a primary 
role in the formation of the Federal Council of Churches. At the same 
time he was a formidable figure in the Baptist Congresses and other 
conferences. He fulfilled most of the major lectureships of America 
climaxed by the Taylor lectures at Yale one year before his death. In 
Rochester he attained a stature as one of the first citizens of the com- 
munity. All this comprised a rich decade of creativity in scholarship, 
churchmanship, citizenship and unquestioned eminence. These years 
from 1907-1918 suggest the fleeting quality of time, the brief parenthe- 
sis between time and eternity, the necessity for a vigorous thrust when 
our moment has come within history. 


On the other hand, this very decade of recognition and creativity 
was intertwined with tragedy. The growingly ominous war clouds in 
Europe were first greeted by America with reluctance, then ambivalence, 
and finally fanatical affirmation. Anti-German hysteria swept across 
America and the Rauschenbusch family felt the full force of this un- 
critical emotional outburst. Close friends, including liberal comrades, 
dropped him. In addition, he reacted to the situation with a synthesis 
of internationalism, pacifism and sympathy for the best in German 
culture. It was a ghastly situation, typical of the way history becomes 
both capricious and tragic. 
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Meanwhile, Rauschenbusch experienced man’s physical mortality 
as his body became weak with cancer. Disease is an evil thing which 
is never fully under the sovereignty of medical skill. Thus, out of a 
blazing decade of creativity, tragedy and disease Rauschenbusch died 
with words on his lips which were more like Dostoievsky than Emer- 
son. As the war years deepened he said: “Since 1914 the world is full 
of hate and I cannot expect to be happy again in my lifetime.” If he 
had lived, the experience of World War I would surely have had its 
impact on his theology and ethics. 


In any case, something had been restored to the Christian com- 
munity, regardless of the transient elements in his outlook. A more 
corporate Biblical view of man and history had been restored. Today 
there can be no evangelism without social concern, and no social con- 
cern without evangelism. This is the legacy of a Baptist, Protestant, 
ecumenical Christian named Walter Rauschenbusch. 
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The Significance of Walter Rauschenbusch 
for Today 


by CARLYLE MARNEY 


The man who faces Rauschenbusch and the issues he raises exposes 
himself. If he would hide his own theological inadequacies he had best 
leave Rauschenbusch to safe eulogies and not ask questions. Rauschen- 
busch is not subject to our judgment: he has won; his place is not in 
question ; the essentials of his gospel are not in jeopardy; he does not 
need defense. This man did his work in times we can neither reconstruct 
nor resurrect. History is an impossible venture. One cannot restore, 
but one who does not remember cannot learn, and he learns to walk 
with respect across fields where men have fought his battles for him. 

On beginning A Theology for the Social Gospel, I was willing to 
accept Rauschenbusch’s claim that he was not a theologian. Midway 
in the chapter on the Kingdom of Evil I revised my estimate. He very 
much wished to be something other than a theologian; yet, notice his 
dedication to A. H. Strong; his love for William Newton Clark; his at- 
tachment to the son of Strong; his recognition of Strong’s love of the 
mystical union with Christ. Remember that he “provided American 
Protestantism with its most influential statement of the Christian mes- 
sage for the redemption of Society”;’ remember his background in 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Harnack; let him miss St. Augustine, for his 
teachers were influenced by Schleiermacher, but note that he cites 
Fichte, Kant and Harnack on one page in his simplest work,’ and dis- 
agrees with Troeltsch in his basic claim; yet he evades the curse of both 
too much relativism and propositional revelation, keeps enough of 
“original sin” to make sense with a sure and high-handed selectivity 
born of good knowledge of sources; and then he claims that he was 
not a doctrinal theologian! 

He was an historian with a heart, a theologian with a purpose, “as 
orthodox as the Gospel would allow.” In an age of political progres- 
sives,* he seemed scholarly and scriptural, and was comprehensible. Lay- 
men felt they could get it. Inevitably the projection of his times, he 
seemed to share “a radiant sense of optimism and of hope, a conviction 

*La Follette, Bryan, Brandeis, Jane Addams, T. Roosevelt, Wilson. 


CARLYLE Marney, pastor of Myers Park Baptist Church, Charlotte, N. C., 
first presented these thoughts in an address at the Convocation sponsored 
by the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago on 
November 4, 1957 to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of Christianity 
and the Social Crisis. 
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of the manageability of human tensions and the plasticity of human 
nature,”* but never wholly lost the tragic sense that social changes would 
fail to solve the problems of all sinfulness. 

It has been the fate of every great good man to suffer more by 
the misunderstanding of his followers than by the understanding of 
his enemies. Followers of Rauschenbusch read his affirmations without 
his reservations, says Schlesinger, and came to feel politics could in- 
carnate the absolute, but not Rauschenbusch. He knew socialism was a 
tool and would pass; he had a Kingdom of God. 


History must be read contemporaneously, and by all standards 
Rauschenbusch was less guilty of compartmentalizing history than 
most of us. A man who can evade the temptation to compartmentalize 
can be a saint, and Rauschenbusch was a saint, but not by his own def- 
inition. He lacked the mystic element that he required of saints in 
both theocentric and anthropocentric categories; yet, he brought the 
two together in a grand attempt to “democratize” God. 

And some of us still read every day that: 


When a man goes up against hard work, conflict, loneliness, and the 
Cross, it is his right to lean back on the Eternal and to draw from the 
silent reservoirs. But what we get there is for use. Personal sanctifi- 
cation must serve the Kingdom of God.* 


By these observations, then, the study of Rauschenbusch that ends 
in critical judgments must be tempered. He fights for theological life; 
he has enemies who would have destroyed him; his tools are the tools 
of 1917, not of 1957; still Rauschenbusch has won. 


Contemporary Values in The Theology of Rauschenbusch 


1. Social Solidarity: The social philosophy of Walter Rauschen- 
busch has as its basis social solidarity. This provided him with five 
basic tools which he used with permanent effect in interpreting the ten- 
sions that stretch taut between and within the Kingdom of Evil and the 
Kingdom of God. These five basic tools—keys for opening doors, if 
you please—are: solidarity, super-personal powers, the generation of 
ideas by social institutions, societal transmission and social incarnation. 
All five are used in the treatment of pertinent issues within the King- 
dom of Evil and the Kingdom of God. 

Solidarity: “Neither alien nor novel” is the claim Rauschenbusch 
makes for the social conception of the solidarity of the race. It is part 
of the “earliest doctrines of Christianity,” virtually dead before the 
1880's, but now revived in the “solidaristic conceptions of Christianity” 
of Schleiermacher, Rothe, Ritschl, Hermann, Troeltsch, Ragaz, Kutter, 
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Matthieu, Benz, Reinhardt, Sabatier, Secretan, Fallot, Monod, Gounelle, 
Passy, Maurice and Kingsley. Along with other Americans,* Rauschen- 
busch was to build on the notion that we are in this thing together. 


Super-personal powers, demonic and divine in effect, represent the 
extension of mental powers in persons to the level of higher “‘social or- 
ganisms.” Rauschenbusch’s use of Josiah Royce and Wundt’s Volker- 
psychologie is acknowledged. Super-personal forces have power ; science 
supplies the means of killing, finance the methods of stealing, news- 
papers bear false witness artistically, and civilization adopts covetous- 
ness as its moral base.* 


The generation of ideas by social groups means simply that “social 
institutions always generate the theories adapted to them.’ This is now 
basic in modern social theory. Social transmission means that the social 
group has power and authority to justify, urge, idealize, redefine wrong 
and right. It can impose its own moral definitions on its members; it 
provides for the operation of the most powerful ethical forces in all 
communities. Social incarnation is the personification of the spirit of a 
culture. “The problem of the social gospel is how the divine life of 
Christ can get control of human society. The social gospel is con- 
cerned about a progressive social incarnation of God.’” But there are 
other incarnations. 


With these five tools Rauschenbusch did his work of bringing the 
gospel to bear on the agonies of the world. 


2. The Kingdom of Evil: There are “things that remain” here: a 
more “sophisticated” view of sin is required.* Social solidarity de- 
mands it. “How is it that the exponents of the old theology have been 
blind and dumb on the master iniquities of human history?’” It is pos- 
sible to hold the orthodox doctrine on the devil and not recognize him 
when we meet him in a real estate office or at the stock exchange.””” 
We need a “new baptism of repentance” for new sins which include 
the contamination of milk cans and unjust rents. 


Theology has made the catastrophe of the fall so complete that any later 
addition to the inheritance of sin seems slight and negligible. What can be 
worse than a state of total depravity and active enmity against God and his 
will? Consequently theology has had little to say about the contributions 
which our more recent forefathers have made to the sin and misery of 
mankind." 


Original sin is partly social,” but this doctrine represents one of 
the few attempts of individualistic theology to get a solidaristic view 


“Wm. A. Brown, J. W. Buckham, Faunce, T. B. Hall, Hyde, Rufus Jones, Henry C. 
King, Shailer Matthews, et al. 
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of its field of work. Race is a great unity from a single head.* According 
to evolutionary science the digestive and reproductive functions lie 
far back; the social, altruistic and spiritual impulses are more recently 
acquired and are weak. In any case, “a faulty equipment has come down 
to us through the reproductive life of the race.”"* Sin is not a private 
transaction between the sinner and God.* We rarely sin against God 
alone. The sins which are sins need social room to run, and we crucified 
Jesus with religious bigotry, graft and political power, corruption of 
justice, mob spirit and action, militarism and class contempt. 

Rauschenbusch’s use of racial solidarity in sin and the super- 
personal powers of evil creates a social consciousness of social sin and 
evil without which no Christian ethic is possible. Perhaps this is why 
departments of Christian Ethics were even later than chairs of Reli- 
gious Education in arriving in the curricula of theological schools. 

Rauschenbusch teaches, then, that theological teaching on the first 
origin of sin ought not to obscure the active sources of sin in later gen- 
erations.”* Theology, by forgetting and obscuring the Kingdom of God, 
has prevented the full realization of the social sins which frustrate the 
Kingdom. Theology has neglected the transmission and perpetuation 
of specific evils through channels of social tradition. Theology has not 
given adequate attention to the social idealizations of evil which create 
ethical standards. Theology has used psychology to interpret the sin 
and regeneration of individuals, but not the sin and regeneration of 
these super-personal entities; and so, stupid dynasties go on reigning by 
right of the long time they have reigned !’* 

The Kingdom of Evil means that all men in their natural groups 
are bound together in a solidarity of all times and all places, bearing 
the yoke of evil and suffering.’ The statistics of social morality (crime, 
suicide, etc.) are the pulse beat of the social organism. 

The individualistic gospel 

has not given us an adequate understanding of the sinfulness of the social 
order and its share in the sins of all individuals within it. It has not 
evoked faith in the will and power of God to redeem the permanent insti- 
tutions of human society from their inherited guilt of oppression and ex- 


tortion. Both our sense of sin and our faith in salvation have fallen short 
of the realities under its teaching.!* 


This is the essence of Billy Graham’s theological trouble. It seems ironic 
that a truly sympathetic reading of one book might redeem his gospel 
from its sin of atomism. 


3. The Kingdom of God: There are enduring solidities here, too. 


*This statement alone, and there are others, gives evidence of the stand Rauschenbusch 
would have taken in today’s crisis among ‘‘races.’’ 
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Just as the great chapter on the Kingdom of Evil has not lost its edge, 
so with the chapters that claim salvation as the “voluntary socializing 
of the soul’® and the Kingdom as “the revolutionary force of 
Christianity.” 7 

“Every new being is a new problem of salvation.” The social gos- 
is theology’s accusing conscience; it revives the vision of the Kingdom 
pel will furnish new tests for religious experience.” The social gospel 
of God which held first place with Jesus but which later generations for- 
get. Jesus’ ethic grows out of his conception of the Kingdom of God.” 
He thought that by repeating the sins of the past we are involved in the 
guilt of the past. This involvement explains both how our sins killed 
Jesus and how he bore our sins.” All of Christ’s life must be interpreted 
in line with the Kingdom of God. The divinity of his character is more 
vital than the difficult doctrine of the two natures; desire, choice, af- 
firmation, self-surrender, these are the attitudes of divinity. Jesus had 
a two-fold belief: in the Father, who is love, and in the Kingdom of 
God, which is righteousness. 

“Faith is an energetic act of the will, affirming our fellowship 
with God and man, declaring our solidarity with the Kingdom of God, 
and repudiating selfish isolation.”** The social gospel is “faith turned 
forward to its task.”** The life of faith within the Kingdom results in 
a “scale of faith” in which each is as far from God as he deserves; a 
sort of salvatory relativism.” 


The Kingdom of God is to theology what color and light are to art. 
It is within this framework of Kingdom that atonement must be dis- 
cussed. Rauschenbusch reviews the ransom, satisfaction and vicarious 
views of atonement, then rejects satisfaction, substitution and imputa- 
tion of merit as post-Biblical ideas, alien to the spirit of the gospel. 
Every doctrine of atonement has been supported by ideas rising out 
of the social structures of the times. In the social gospel views of atone- 
ment two ideas are paramount: the idea of personality and of social 
solidarity. Jesus cannot bear our sins by imputation—this is unjust. 
But in the recognition of social solidarity “Jesus was bound up back- 
ward and forward and sideward with the life of humanity.’””* Our 
personal transgressions do not develop moral force and resentment 
enough to slay the prophets of God. It takes public, organized evil to 
do that. And it requires a Kingdom of God to oppose such evil. 

Jesus’ death has an “initiating” or “germinal” effect on the King- 
dom of God. Christ is the first to live fully within the consciousness of 
God and to share his holy and loving will. He is a new and decisive 
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factor. His is a germinal obedience. His death reveals supreme opposi- 
tion to sin and supreme obedience to God. His power gathers by soli- 
darity a new humanity for a nucleus. This effects a New Thing: the 
clear and insistent necessity and possibility that the historical life of 
humanity can be redeemed. 


Out of the general pattern of Rauschenbusch’s concern for the 
Kingdom of God appears a long list of subsidiary ideas that are made 
to serve the Kingdom ideal. In the main, these endure: his sociological 
insights, his sense of justice, his belief in the common man, the nature 
of individual redemption, the corporate nature of evil, the social re- 
sponsibility of individuals, corporations and governments, the concern 
of God for social justice, his doctrine of work and the right to work, 
and the evils of parasitism. His original sin as a theory of transmission 
means the solidarity of the race, but so does his notion of the Kingdom 
of God. The place of social authority in the transmission of sin, the 
limitation of individualism, faith as a launched journey and his con- 
demnation of the egoistic hedonism implied in the doctrine of hell, along 
with his refusal to take the old salvation for granted by his insistence 
that all salvation is a single piece of cloth—all these ideas, in the name 
of the Kingdom of God, are brought into subservience to the Kingdom 
idea. Again his tools are solidarity, super-personal powers, generation, 
transmission and social incarnation. The Kingdom of God ts the social 
incarnation of God. 


The personification of God in society—this is the goal of the King- 
dom. Perhaps this is Rauschenbusch’s major contribution. He recap- 
tures the nature of evil as corporate and of salvation as corporate. Per- 
haps this is what he means by Kingdom. If so, it is tremendous, pro- 
vided he still allows God to bring his own Kingdom. 


The true significance of this Kingdom idea of corporateness ap- 
pears when Rauschenbusch discusses the social gospel in evangelism. 
This is the real “stopper” to certain evangelistic conceptions. The social 
comprehension of sin is too effective. The gospel of the social com- 
prehension of sin would cut off the Neo-fascist and fundamentalist sup- 
port for such a gospel, for the gospel (so-called) that sees beyond no 
individual is always based on a propositional revelation. It does not see 
that God himself speaks and we discover, but maintains that God speaks 
what we have already believed that he said. This preserves the status 
quo, closes the door to the critical judgment of our social concerns, 
destroys the possibility of repentance, and attracts both the “saved” 
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and the “secure” who run no risks by keeping all their gospels 
individualistic. 

Corporate salvation, i.e. the Kingdom of God, can never, in 
Rauschenbusch, be equated with the sum total of redeemed individuals. 
Nor can corporate evil be simply the sum total of our single sins. It is 
this devastating notion of social solidarity that gives the Kingdom of 
God its thrust, makes Rauschenbusch a saint and seer, and condemns 
mere individualistic salvation as something less than a true Gospel of 


God. 


Limitations of Rauschenbusch 

There are major points at which I find myself seriously troubled 
by Rauschenbusch. I shall not call them Ais errors. Even if errors, they 
are not all his own, for some reflect generally the spirit of his whole time. 
(e. g. Almost nothing was being done on the doctrine of the Church 
during the 1890-1920 period. Can Rauschenbusch be called shortsighted 
here?) For want of clearer light then, let us call this section “limita- 
tions of Rauschenbusch,” points of incompleteness, certain inade- 
quacies, the less-than-satisactory areas of his thought that affect his 
worth to us fifty years later in the light of what we think we have 
learned. 

1. View of Theology: When Rauschenbusch calls for “a readjust- 
ment and expansion of theology, so that it will furnish an adequate in- 
tellectual basis for the social gospel,””* when he claims that “some of 
the most important sections of doctrinal theology may be expanded and 
readjusted to make room for the religious convictions summed up in 
the social gospel,”” it worries me that theology should be collapsible 
and expandable, even expendible in the interests of an arrived-at line 
of thought. This is a utilitarian concept of theology. If a “kind of 
theological referendum, a democratic change in theology’®® does not 
approach that ungodly Vox populi, vox Dei in which God is instructed 
by precinct vote of the majority party, I am in error. Our new Biblical 
theology purports not to expand or make room, but rather to uncover 
and understand what is already implicit in the Gospel. There is a differ- 
ence. Does the title, A Theology For the Social Gospel, reveal Rauschen- 
busch’s utilitarian concept of theology ? Or does he mean “The Theology 
a Social Gospel Reveals” rather than a theology built for a gospel? 
Does he himself share the notion that “what is scientifically impossible 
shall not be laid as obligatory belief on the neck of modern man in the 
name of religion?’”** Or can he leave room for the credulous 
Augustine’s credaut intelligam? 
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2. Human Nature: “If the people were free they would stop ex- 
ploitation.”*” So far, in my own experience, I am more impressed by 
Andy Brown’s statement to Amos, “If the smart ones ever quit taking 
advantage of the stupid ones, it would upset the whole balance of stupid- 
ity.” Can Evil be regarded as “a variable factor in the life of humanity, 
which it is our duty to diminish. . . .” ?** “The worship of various gods 
and the use of idols is no longer one of our dangers. The misuse of the 
holy name has lost much of its significance. . . .”** This reflects to me 
that Rauschenbusch did not really know human nature. He shares “the 
liberal illusions about the possibilty of building a new society through 
education and moral persuasion,’”** says Reinhold Niebuhr. Rauschen- 
busch is participant in a “bourgeois optimism” in spite of his experi- 
ences with intolerable injustice. Niebuhr can support his claim that 
Rauschenbusch did not truly understand class struggle. But this means 
that he had too high a view of man left to himself. I miss Luther’s 
der Mensch habt Gott oder ab-gott! Rauschenbusch knew the music of 
Tolstoy’s single string but nothing of the crashing music of Dostoiev- 
sky. No “perpetual moral obliquity,” no “inevitable nasty trick,” no 
maddening personal guilt. To this I must return. 


3. Sin and Corporate Evil: It concerns me that Rauschenbusch’s 
corporate evil seems to be equated with sin. When corporate sin is so- 
cialized into salvation by cooperatives, evil is giving way to salvation. 
When super-personal evil is analyzed in Rauschenbusch it is always 
super-personal sin. This is too narrow, but introduces the most difficult 
notion to get across in theological ethics. 


Sin and evil are not synonymous terms. Corporate sin and cor- 
porate evil are not equivalent. Evil is the larger term. There is a King- 
dom of Evil which includes all sin but goes beyond sin because it is 
beyond morality, because it is beyond responsibility, because it is be- 
yond choice, because it is beyond rational control, and therefore beyond 
personality. Corporate evil is more than corporate sin. 


Hence, Christian Ethics must begin with problems Rauschenbusch 
does not face. This is his incompleteness, not necessarily his error. But 
Christian Ethics must face death. Sin is one explanation of death, but 
not the whole. A comprehension of the individual’s capacities and needs 
is required, and here we still wait on depth-psychology which Rauschen- 
busch did not have, to come to show theology the way. But it means 
that Evil is not destroyed by redemption from sin for there is Evil that 
is non-moral, or even beyond morals, as Nietzsche knew. This implies 
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a need or an incompleteness in Creation and means that the Kingdom 
of God must be large enough to conquer Evil, too. 


4. History and Progress: Does it seem strange, after fifty years 
of history, that Rauschenbusch’s view of history should worry us? Not 
if one knows the weight of Rauschenbusch. History is the matrix in 
which everything happens. This is really a kind of humanism or natural- 
ism rampant in his times. Rauschenbusch never commits the sin of 
particularity. His view of history is too institutional, never personal 
enough. This is what makes him vulnerable to the criticism that he 
places too much blame and hope on economic forces. The belief in prog- 
ress by development is too pronounced. The shift from catastrophe to 
procession is too easy. He does share the evolutionary optimism of his 
time. But this is hardly an isolated personal fault. Horatio Alger and 


other great saints were doing it too. It tack two world wars to slow 
it down. 


5. The Church: Rauschenbusch’s Church is as barren as that of 
the New Hampshire Confession, which was used to make Landmarkism 
the scourge of Southern Baptists. He identifies the Church almost 
wholly with its institutional reflection (the Catholic error) and has, 
therefore, no Great Church as God’s channel. His Kingdom of God 
is the only entity beyond the institutional church. This was the Land- 
mark error in the South and Southwest, though certainly he has none 
of the Landmark exclusivism. In his emphasis on the Kingdom of God, 
Rauschenbusch loses the realm of redemption, the Church. I am con- 


fident this is a sectarian weakness, but it is also a widespread Baptist 
weakness. 


The Rauschenbusch concept of Church requires no understanding 
of worship. There is no high center, no true altar. Though he claims 
the Church as a fellowship for worship, though he has put more new 
language into liturgy, and though he prays like few saints have prayed 
and with more effect than most, he marks off worship as “Mass” too 
easily. There is no note like Temple’s grand conservatio mundi—Wor- 
ship is the salvation of the World! Sacraments have no real meaning !*° 
Could the social gospel give Baptism meaning? He does not see that 
the direct reverse is true: Baptism could be connected to the Kingdom 
of God. There is no real comprehension of The Supper either. But 
one cannot expect it. This man is left-wing Reformation; he is German 
Baptist ; he is rejecting sacrament as magic, wishing for its death. But 
there is more to Church than this. 
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Must the Church “be tested by its effectiveness in creating the 
Kingdom of God?’’*’ Is this what he wishes to say? Is the Church to 
be “used” in socializing salvation? Is Paul’s Body of Christ an ecclesio- 
logical superman? Is his claim that Church displaced Kingdom too me- 
chanical? Augustine in De Civitate Dei works after a larger Kingdom 
and a larger Church than this. Is Rauschenbusch’s view of Church too 
utilitarian? And in it does he miss the insistence on communion native 
to Reformed theology? Not all reformation thought missed the re- 


sponsibility for community, even if Calvin’s Geneva seems a dreary 
place. 


6. The Kingdom of God: Rauschenbusch does not distinguish, nor 
does he properly relate, a church as the fellowship of the saints, the 
Great Church, as the channel and realm of redemption in history, and 
the Kingdom as the total creative-redemptive effect of God in the uni- 
verse. The Kingdom of God is not “humanity organized according to 
the will of God.” This is partial, too narrow and exclusive. The King- 
dom of God is God, Three in One, with angels, archangels, principalities 
and powers, and universes and creations and redemptions and con- 
summations over all of which God rules. Truly the Kingdom is the 
supreme end, but it is also the point of departure. It is something at 
which we arrive in time, but it is also that within which we live, and 
supremely that from which we came. It is a priori, given already—prior 
to our experience as well as after it. Therefore the Church cannot “be 
tested by its effectiveness in creating the Kingdom of God.” Rather, 
when we are truly Church we reflect the redemptive action of the Re- 
deemer within the context of the realm of redemption, within the context 
of the Kingdom of the Creator-Redeemer. Properly, Rauschenbusch 
says the Kingdom of God is the marrow of the gospel. And the doctrine 
of the Kingdom requires the social gospel, for otherwise the social gos- 
pel is just an annex to orthodox schemes. But if this is true, the doctrine 
of God’s Kingdom must be an adequate statement of that doctrine. 
Whence comes the Kingdom, who truly builds it? Can Jesus of history 
be said to be its initiator? There must be past tense to Kingdom. 
Rauschenbusch’s statement of Kingdom has its Omega; it needs its 
Alpha too. 


The notion of the “arrival” of the Kingdom presupposes a faulty 
eschatology. For arrival is not “coming.” Implied also is a kind of hu- 
manism—we build this Kingdom. This Luther escapes: “The Word 
must do this thing and not us poor sinners.” Anything less that still 
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has hope is a sort of happy humanism; in extremis it longs for an earth- 
ly El Dorado. 


7. Atonement: The death of Christ is the demonstration of the 
power of sin in humanity; the Cross does make any easy treatment of 
sin impossible. It is the supreme revelation of love; Jesus does bear our 
sins by way of solidarity ; his death does affect God as a new beginning. 
Here men do watch sin go full length and love go all out. But the salva- 
tion of super-personal forces (personalities) is surely more complex 
than this. Salvation is not by demonstration; it is rather by identifica- 
tion. The death of autocracy is not salvation, and democracy is not a 
Kingdom. To be poverty-stricken is not per se to be redeemed; nor is 
the meagerness of the ministry a true badge of humility. In Rauschen- 
busch I find no real encounter, no true Christ in history, no proper 
identification, much less the union with Christ he credited to his loved 
Dr. Strong. Did he assume this; or that it had been said? Why does 
Richard Niebuhr see in Rauschenbusch the victory that comes “not by 


grace but by merit, no suffering of the Son of God nor forgiveness for 
the sinful society ?’’** 


8. God—Transcendent: And this is the heart of the matter. God 
is no great bother to Rauschenbusch. The Holy God who is very, very 
near he knew quite well; the Holy God who is very far away was no 
problem. There is no Decalogue, Part I. The new idols are no threat 
to the God of “immanent” domain. How close is Rauschenbusch to 
Feuerbach ? 


God is not only the spiritual representative of humanity; he is identified 
with it. ... In us he lives and moves, (though his being transcends ours). 


... He is the light of life in every man . . . a spiritual commonwealth with 
God in the midst of us.3® 


We must democratize the conception of God.*° 


Jesus democratized the conception of God . . . he not only saved humanity ; 
he saved God.*? 


The questions here: Does Rauschenbusch have truly a God trans- 
cendent?* Is he really Trinitarian? (There is a strong Baptist strand 
of Sabellianism.) Or is he simply close to Ritschl and reflecting the 
theological climate of his time? 


If he has no truly transcendent God this is the key to his theological 
limitations today, for without the God transcendent the dogmas of 
history, eschatology, Church, Kingdom and atonement are radically 


*At Chicago, D. R. Sharpe and Edwin T. Dahlberg, long intimates of Rauschenbusch, 
convincingly refuted my position that Rauschenbusch is defective in his concept of God 
transcendent. I cannot dispute this kind of testimony, yet I let the question stand because, 
either by overemphasis on the immanence of God or by theological defection, the writings 
of Rauschenbusch do not reveal anything like the balance of transcendence-immanence neces- 
sary to theological expression today. And his writings are ali we have to judge him by. 
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affected. So far I find transcendent evil much more real than God 
transcendent to Rauschenbusch. 

In sum: I claim that all of Rauschenbusch’s theological limitations 
for today stem from two serious theological by-passes in his times or 
in his development. The transcendence of God is no real problem—he 
just passes. The true make-up of personality is not understood. With- 
out proper understanding of the depths of involvement in evil of every 
individual, the expected triumph of the Kingdom of God as a social en- 
terprise is an incredible naivete.* Without God transcendent no com- 
munity is possible, and Kingdom, Church and history lose all horizontal 
dimension within a flat world that knows no “edge of the times.” 

If I am in error here: if Rauschenbusch has truly a God 
transcendent, if Rauschenbusch knows the depth-involvement of in- 
dividuals in ways I have missed; then I must confess that in his weak- 
nesses on Church, worship and sacrament, on the “use” of theology, 
the democratizing of God, the building of God’s Kingdom for him, the 
identification of Great Church and Kingdom, and the expectation of 
developing progress—in all these the most serious charge I can lay 
against Rauschenbusch is that he was a Baptist, and his heresies are 
Baptist heresies in the main, as are my own. 

I am impressed by the precis of Donovan E. Smucker’s doctoral 
dissertation on the motifs that underline Rauschenbusch: sectarianism, 
pietism, liberalism, and transformationism. These are Baptist too, I 
fear; or better, Baptists have known all of these as underlying strands 
of influence. 


Enduring Contributions of Rauschenbusch 

Meanwhile movements continue in Christian thought out of which 
Rauschenbusch spoke, from which he learned, to which he contributed, 
and from which he cannot be excluded. _ 

Christians are “legion” now who believe that new light has come 
and is coming into a world that has barely begun to understand itself. 
We know the folly that claims to know all that we need to know. We 
believe, too, that truth has already been granted which men ignore or 
neglect at their peril. We relate this truth to that God who is beyond 
and within history; who reveals Himself (not propositions) in the face 
of Jesus Christ, whose unavoidable Cross ties those identified with him 
by faith into a life of corporate responsibility for corporate sins in which 
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moral fiber reveals its presence in our identification of ourselves and 
our kingdom with a brotherhood of believers which no longer seeks 
to separate itself from the common life and agony of all mankind, but 
follows the Holy Presence of Christ in worship and work that claims 
the salvation of the inhabited world of men as the work of God in 
Christ, with whom we are called to participate, and whom we meet at 
the center of things in our worship and at the edge of things and time 
in our needs. 


This is a World Theology. We learn from all who can teach us: 
Aulen, Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, Cullmann, Nygren, the Niebuhrs, 
Berdyaev, Kierkegaard, Kant, Bergson, Luther, Calvin, Augustine, 
St. Paul, St. John, Dostoievsky, Temple and the rest of the host who 
seek the light we seek. 


We learn, too, from the disciplines of history, literature, art forms, 
philosophy, biochemistry, mathematics, physics and experience. More 
importantly to us, we wait on depth-psychology to show us more of that 
self that has always stood in such desperate need of redemption and of 
those super-selves in all society from which we cannot live apart and 
which stand in such need of the same redemption. 


And, when we pray, we thank the God of it all for his servant, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, from whom we feel we have learned for always: 


1. The virility of the kingdom of Evil, with all its shifting forms, 
its varying modes of expression, its continuing and changeful 
developments of sin in our own time, and especially its power 
for defining new “goods” out of intrinsic evil, and fashioning 
new goals. 


2. The demands for the “responsible society” of Christians which 
means that the Church itself is responsible and involved in 
struggles that cannot be delegated to political institutions and 
parties. 

3. The corporate nature of salvation which demands in the name 
of the Kingdom of God an ethic for public life, and in the face 
of the social nature of sin in our racial solidarity commands 
that such an ethic shall be Christian, no less. 

Near the end of his too-brief life, Rauschenbusch wrote: “I can 
see no solution which would make this an easy world for a man with my 
kind of name.” And things are no easier yet, except that there are more 
men with “his kind of name.” This, too, we owe in part to 


Rauschenbusch. 
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A Caution from the Brotherhood of the Kingdom 


We may rejoice that many are now uniting with us in urging the need 
of a high ethical standard, not only of individual but of social righteous- 
ness also.... But when it is asserted that this ethical element constitutes 
the whole of the essential content of Christianity, we must part company 
with these new allies....We believe that morals are the florescence of 
true religion and its true fruitage, but let us never confound the fruits 
with the roots... My father used to say: “Morals apart from religion are 
cut flowers. They may retain their form and fragrance for a time after 
they are severed from the parent stem, but their life is gone and they 
must soon wither and decay. 


Leighton Williams, The Reign of the New Humanity (Amity Tract 
No. 11), August 8, 1907. 


The Baptist Doctrine of the Church in Relation 
to Scripture, Tradition and the Holy Spirit 


by L. G. CHAMPION 


The doctrine of the church is under discussion in a number of areas 
of the world wide Baptist fellowship, and the Baptist World Alliance 
has made it the subject for a commission which has now held three 
meetings. The purpose of this article is to call attention to the way in 
which any consideration of the doctrine of the church must necessarily 
involve an examination of the relationship of this doctrine to questions 
about the nature and authority of Scripture, tradition and the Holy 
Spirit. 

A full examination of a theme possessing so wide a scope would 
require a book to be written; consequently all that this article can do is 
to raise some questions which seem to me to be of real importance. 
These questions fall into the following four groups: 


I 

We have to ask ourselves many questions about the Baptist doctrine 
of the church. It is easy to assume that we have a reasonably clear doc- 
trine, whereas in fact many Baptist statements about the church raise 
as many questions as they answer; and if they do not raise questions, 
they leave whole areas of Baptist organization and activity either un- 
related to the main doctrine or related to it in an association which 
one can only describe as an illicit union. Yet, doctrine and organization 
must be properly married if the life of the church is to be happily 
fruitful. 

Take, for example, the Baptist Confession of 1677. This makes 
a clear statement about the church ‘The Catholic or universal Church, 
which may be called invisible, consists of the whole number of the 
Elect, that have been, are or shall be gathered into one, under Christ 
the head thereof.” Admirable for its breadth of charity and for its in- 
clusive spirit. It goes on in the same spirit to assert that “all persons 
throughout the World professing the faith of the Gospel and obedience 
unto God by Christ . . . are and may be called visible saints.” That is, 
of course, avoiding any question about Baptism! And even as we com- 
mend that charity which will not unchurch any Christian we notice that 
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this is achieved only by means of vagueness. For what is the difference 
between the total fellowship of God’s people under Christ and the 
Kingdom of God? The Confession goes on to refer to the Kingdom in 
the same terms as the Church. Does that mean that the Kingdom of 
God and the Church are to be identified? Even if that awkward ques- 
tion is put on one side, others begin to rise, for after the definition about 
saints the Confession says that “of such ought all particular Congre- 
gations to be constituted.” That is our familiar doctrine of the local 
church as the gathered community of believers. But nothing is said 
about the relationship of these “particular Societies or Churches” with 
that universal fellowship, and nothing is said about the manner in 
which the universal fellowship becomes visible nor about the relation- 
ship between that visible form and the local church. Yet these are just 
the questions which a doctrine of the church should answer. To speak 
of an invisible, universal fellowship and of a visible local congregation 
is like the eighteenth century maps of Africa—the northern coast 
along the Mediterranean was known and some coastal areas around 
the south were known, but what lay between and how north and south 
were related was anybody’s guess. We must have a better map of the 
doctrine of the church. 


Or take the statement approved by the Council of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain in 1948. It makes the statement: “Although 
Baptists have for so long held a position separate from that of other 
communions, they have always claimed to be part of the one holy 
catholic Church of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This church is then de- 
fined “as the holy society of believers in our Lord Jesus Christ which 
He founded, of which He is the only Head, and in which He dwells 
by His Spirit.” But of what is our Lord the only Head? Of the differ- 
ent Christian denominations? Of all of them or of some of them? Of 
all that makes up denominational life or of some aspects of it? And 
if the church is a holy society and Christ the only Head, why are there 
“parts” which are “separate”? A machine does not work when its parts 
are separated! A body does not live and function when its members are 
torn apart! And the “holy society” we are told is the Body of Christ. 

In both the 1677 Confession and the 1948 statement there is much 
useful material and much sound guidance to our thinking, but both 
illustrate the inadequacy of definitions and brief statements. The life 
of the church is a complex, highly developed organism whose existence 
and form cannot be properly expressed in a few words. What we need 
are more extensive writings which will attempt to see different aspects 
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of the complex church situation in the light of basic principles. Our 
thinking about the church ought not to be confined to devising pat- 
terns of organization to meet specific needs, or arranging evangelistic 
techniques in order to gain members, or justifying traditional positions 
in which we have become at ease in Zion. We need more theological 
writings which, within the context of the evangelical understanding of 
God’s grace, will examine the kind of question that has been raised. 

What is the relationship of the local congregation of worshipping 
people and the universal company of saints, not in terms of representa- 
tives sharing the meetings of the Baptist World Alliance or World 
Council of Churches, but in terms of God’s saving purpose for man- 
kind made known in Christ? What justification is there for the patterns 
of organizations denoted by the words, “Association,” ‘Union,” “Al- 
liance,” not in terms of expedient activity—inspiring fellowship, pool- 
ing of resources, mutual help—but in terms of God’s ordering of life 
for mankind as that is revealed in Christ? What answer can we give 
to the all-important question, What does the church exist for, when 
we are trying to think on these deeper levels of the divine purpose? 
And, when we have found the answer, can we then ask simply: What is 
the most efficient way of fulfilling this purpose? Or have we to recog- 
nize that the way of fulfilling the purpose is also indicated in God’s 
saving work in Christ? And it may not appear to be a very efficient way 
at all—as men reckon efficiency ! 

What I am urging is not simply that we need more thought about 
a number of questions associated with the doctrine of the church, but 
also that our thinking must begin from a certain point, namely the 
gracious will and purpose of God revealed in Christ, and that it must 
proceed along certain lines, namely, the pattern of God’s saving work 
in Christ. But this clearly raises the question of the place and authority 
of Scripture and brings us to the second group of questions. 


II 

In all questions concerning the church, Baptists have always 
turned to the Bible as the supreme authority. Here we expect to find the 
answers to the questions about the church which we have already 
raised. But what is the nature of Biblical authority? What kind of an- 
swer do we look for in the Scriptures? 

These questions are by no means determined by the view of Scrip- 
tural inspiration that we may hold. That there is a diversity of view 
among us regarding the inspiration of the Bible is well known, but 
whether we hold the doctrine of verbal inspiration so that the words of 
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Scripture are themselves regarded as the Word of God, or the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration whereby all parts of the Scripture are held to 
contain the Word of God, or the doctrine of progressive inspiration 
according to which some parts of Scripture are to be more valued than 
others because they witness more clearly to the Word of God is not of 
fundamental importance, for it is possible on the basis of any one of 
these views to accept the supreme authority of the Scripture. But what 
is the nature of the authority? What are we seeking in Scripture? 

The origin of Baptist churches is associated with the translation 
of the Scripture into the common languages and with the new emphasis 
upon Scripture that characterized the teachings of the Reformers. Lu- 
ther and Calvin held different views about Scripture, but both held it 
to be the supreme authority for the life of the church, although Luther 
would accept as proper for the church what is not expressly forbidden 
in Scripture, while Calvin would accept only what is expressly or- 
dained in Scripture. Consequently, on the basis of Scriptural authority, 
they built different ecclesiastical structures, and the pattern of church 
doctrine, worship and organization in Hesse was different from that 
of Geneva. The mere assertion of Scriptural authority is clearly an 
insufficient guide in regard to the doctrine of the church. 


The earliest Baptist churches were formed on the presupposition 
that the Scriptures, especially the New Testament, offer clear instruc- 
tions about the organization of the church, that there was a uniform 
pattern of life in the apostolic church to which true Christians should 
return. Conrad Grebel writing to Thomas Muntzer in 1524 says: “Go 
forward with the Word and establish a Christian Church with the help 
of Christ and His rule as we find it instituted in Matt. 18:15-18 and 
applied in the Epistles. .. . There is more than enough of wisdom and 
counsel in the Scripture, how all classes and all men may be taught, 
governed, instructed and turned to piety.” As a specific illustration of 
the way in which he regarded the guidance of Scriptiire, we may quote 
his comment on Muntzer’s use of hymns. “We understand and have 
seen that thou hast translated the Mass into German and hast intro- 
duced new German hymns. That cannot be for the good, since we find 
nothing taught in the New Testament about singing, no example of it.” 
Over a century later Baptists in Britain were involved in a similar 
argument about the use of hymns. In 1691 Benjamin Keach published a 
book of hymns and at the same time defended the singing of hymns as 
a “sacred truth of the Gospel”; his opponents attacked him seeking 
to prove that hymns are man-made inventions and entirely. unscrip- 
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tural. The point of it all is that these Baptists believed that every part 
of church life may be ordered according to the precepts of Scripture 
and that Scripture is intended to offer such precepts. Is that the nature 
of Scriptural authority? And if we no longer accept that conception 
have we abandoned the foundation of our Baptist position? 


In his History of the Baptists Robert G. Torbet makes the state- 
ment: “A foundational Baptist teaching is that the Bible constitutes 
the supreme norm for faith and practice in the Christian life.” If this 
is intended to mean that every part of church life and organization 
must conform to some precept of Scripture, it is a position which faces 
difficult questions. How can it be explained that the history of Bap- 
tists reveals such a variety of church practice and organization? And 
the variety is still there! Our forms of worship, our patterns of organi- 
zation, our practice in regard to baptism, to ordination, to forms of 
ministry vary from country to country. How can this variety be Scrip- 
tural on that view of Scriptural authority? How far does this variety 
represent the differences of cultural, social and political environments 
in which our churches are set? No honest historian of Baptist churches 
in nineteenth century Britain could doubt the influence of the environ- 
ment upon certain aspects of church life and organization, although 
attempts have been made to justify those aspects with Scriptural au- 
thority. And if Scripture offers a series of precepts for the ordering of 
the church are we to say that Baptists represent the only true order— 
or is that a Baptist version of the Papal claims that we so frequently 
condemn? But if we accept the validity of other forms of church life, 
what are we to say about the authority of Scriptural precept? 


All this brings us back to the question about the authority of Scrip- 
ture in regard to the doctrine of the church, and suggests that another 
view of its authority must be considered. In his Dogmatics, Karl 
Barth says, “The Bible is not a book of sacred oracles; it is not an organ 
of direct communication. It is real witness.” Emil Brunner has taken 
up this conception of witness as he emphasizes the personal nature of 
revelation in the divine-human encounter in which God makes him- 
self known to man so that Scripture is the abiding witness to this divine 
self-revealing ; but he is careful to point out that the formation of the 
written witness is a necessary element in the total process of revelation. 
This position means, of course, that Scripture is always pointing be- 
yond itself to the saving acts of God culminating in Jesus Christ, and 
so creating a new life and a new community. As Luther said “Christ 
is the master of Scripture”; or in his other attractive saying, “Scrip- 
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Scripture are themselves regarded as the Word of God, or the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration whereby all parts of the Scripture are held to 
contain the Word of God, or the doctrine of progressive inspiration 
according to which some parts of Scripture are to be more valued than 
others because they witness more clearly to the Word of God is not of 
fundamental importance, for it is possible on the basis of any one of 
these views to accept the supreme authority of the Scripture. But what 
is the nature of the authority? What are we seeking in Scripture? 

The origin of Baptist churches is associated with the translation 
of the Scripture into the common languages and with the new emphasis 
upon Scripture that characterized the teachings of the Reformers. Lu- 
ther and Calvin held different views about Scripture, but both held it 
to be the supreme authority for the life of the church, although Luther 
would accept as proper for the church what is not expressly forbidden 
in Scripture, while Calvin would accept only what is expressly or- 
dained in Scripture. Consequently, on the basis of Scriptural authority, 
they built different ecclesiastical structures, and the pattern of church 
doctrine, worship and organization in Hesse was different from that 
of Geneva. The mere assertion of Scriptural authority is clearly an 
insufficient guide in regard to the doctrine of the church. 


The earliest Baptist churches were formed on the presupposition 
that the Scriptures, especially the New Testament, offer clear instruc- 
tions about the organization of the church, that there was a uniform 
pattern of life in the apostolic church to which true Christians should 
return. Conrad Grebel writing to Thomas Muntzer in 1524 says: “Go 
forward with the Word and establish a Christian Church with the help 
of Christ and His rule as we find it instituted in Matt. 18:15-18 and 
applied in the Epistles. .. . There is more than enough of wisdom and | 
counsel in the Scripture, how all classes and all men may be taught, 
governed, instructed and turned to piety.” As a specific illustration of 
the way in which he regarded the guidance of Scripture, we may quote 
his comment on Muntzer’s use of hymns. “We understand and have 
seen that thou hast translated the Mass into German and hast intro- 
duced new German hymns. That cannot be for the good, since we find 
nothing taught in the New Testament about singing, no example of it.” 
Over a century later Baptists in Britain were involved in a similar 
argument about the use of hymns. In 1691 Benjamin Keach published a 
book of hymns and at the same time defended the singing of hymns as 
a “sacred truth of the Gospel”; his opponents attacked him seeking 
to prove that hymns are man-made inventions and entirely. unscrip- 
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tural. The point of it all is that these Baptists believed that every part 
of church life may be ordered according to the precepts of Scripture 
and that Scripture is intended to offer such precepts. Is that the nature 
of Scriptural authority? And if we no longer accept that conception 
have we abandoned the foundation of our Baptist position? 


In his History of the Baptists Robert G. Torbet makes the state- 
ment: “A foundational Baptist teaching is that the Bible constitutes 
the supreme norm for faith and practice in the Christian life.” If this 
is intended to mean that every part of church life and organization 
must conform to some precept of Scripture, it is a position which faces 
difficult questions. How can it be explained that the history of Bap- 
tists reveals such a variety of church practice and organization? And 
the variety is still there! Our forms of worship, our patterns of organi- 
zation, our practice in regard to baptism, to ordination, to forms of 
ministry vary from country to country. How can this variety be Scrip- 
tural on that view of Scriptural authority? How far does this variety 
represent the differences of cultural, social and political environments 
in which our churches are set? No honest historian of Baptist churches 
in nineteenth century Britain could doubt the influence of the environ- 
ment upon certain aspects of church life and organization, although 
attempts have been made to justify those aspects with Scriptural au- 
thority. And if Scripture offers a series of precepts for the ordering of 
the church are we to say that Baptists represent the only true order— 
or is that a Baptist version of the Papal claims that we so frequently 
condemn? But if we accept the validity of other forms of church life, 
what are we to say about the authority of Scriptural precept? 


All this brings us back to the question about the authority of Scrip- 
ture in regard to the doctrine of the church, and suggests that another 
view of its authority must be considered. In his Dogmatics, Karl 
Barth says, “The Bible is not a book of sacred oracles; it is not an organ 
of direct communication. It is real witness.” Emil Brunner has taken 
up this conception of witness as he emphasizes the personal nature of 
revelation in the divine-human encounter in which God makes him- 
self known to man so that Scripture is the abiding witness to this divine 
self-revealing ; but he is careful to point out that the formation of the 
written witness is a necessary element in the total process of revelation. 
This position means, of course, that Scripture is always pointing be- 
yond itself to the saving acts of God culminating in Jesus Christ, and 
so creating a new life and a new community. As Luther said “Christ 
is the master of Scripture’; or in his other attractive saying, “Scrip- 
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ture is the cradle of Christ.” This is the meaning of Brunner’s state- 
ment that “the contents and real authority of Scripture is Christ,” 
which H. H. Rowley almost echoes: “The authority of both Scripture 
and the Church goes back to the authority of Christ.” 


If Scripture, then, is a witness pointing us to the saving act of 
God in Christ creating a new life and a new community, we find our- 
selves in the presence of a distinct pattern of spiritual relationship, and 
the pattern is discerned in the two key words of the New Testament, 
“grace” and “faith.” God’s gracious attitude and activity bringing for- 
giveness and reconciliation to sinful men, and man’s response of trust- 
ful obedience establishing him as a son in the presence of the Father 
and as a member of the family with new ties and obligations offers 
a clear pattern of relationships which is exhibited perfectly in the earthly 
life of our Lord. Here is the ground of all Christian activity and or- 
ganization. The authority we seek is that of the divine self-revealing to 
which the Scriptures bear unique witness. 


This is the fundamental justification for the retention of believer’s 
baptism. The supporters of infant baptism are making strenuous efforts 
to prove that their practices may be justified on Scriptural grounds and 
that indeed the New Testament inculcates the baptism of infants. We 
may not agree with the exegetical methods by which they justify this 
position, but we cannot refute it merely by quoting texts, for they be- 
lieve that they can quote texts too. We are on far more certain ground 
when we base believer’s baptism on the total witness of Scriptures to 
the nature of divine grace revealed in Christ and of the response of 
faith. Is not this in fact just what Paul is doing in Romans 6, where 
he appeals to the common experience of baptism in support of the 
mighty argument he develops in the first eight chapters of Romans 
about the grace of God and the response of faith. We retain believer’s 
baptism primarily and because it expresses the nature of divine grace 
and human faith, and we believe these are distorted in infant baptism; 
we are confirmed in this view by the testimony of Scripture to the 
place of believer’s baptism in the life of the apostolic church. 


I have used believer’s baptism as an illustration of the way in which 
acceptance of the pattern of grace and faith may guide church obser- 
vance, for I want to suggest that this is equally true of every aspect 
of church life. We would say, for example, that we maintain the con- 
ception of the church as the community of believing people under the 
Lordship of Christ because we find that this conception of the church 
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is consonant with the nature of grace and faith to which Scripture 
bears witness. 


This view of the authority of Scripture allows for a variety in 
forms of Christian organization and life. We are not saying that there 
is a divine pattern of organization; we are saying that there is a pat- 
tern of relationship which is divinely created by God’s redeeming act 
in Christ, and that this pattern of relationship, being dependent upon 
him and man’s personal response to him, may be manifest in different 
forms of organization. The episcopal, the presbyterian and the con- 
gregational forms of church organization may all claim Scriptural 
warrant, for episkopos, presbyteros and ekklésia are all New Testament 
words and represent elements in the life of the apostolic church. They 
may equally claim that the relationship of grace and faith have appeared 
in them all, just as they cannot deny that in them all have been denials 
and distortions of this relationship; so that clearly differing forms of 


church organizations can exist within the given pattern of grace and 
faith. 


What does this mean for the life of the church? It calls for a rec- 
ognition that in the forms of our church life there are many human 
elements—the results of changing environments, the deposit of tem- 
porary conceptions, the experiments of leaders. We have to examine 
our church life continually in the light of the Divine pattern—and to 
discern the pattern in the church life of other communities—and to 
express the pattern more clearly in our witness to our generation, rec- 
ognizing that forms of witness change from generation to generation. 

Here are questions, then, about the nature of Scriptural authority, 
about its relation to forms of church life, about the connection of the 
unity of Scripture and the variety of the churches which need much 
careful thought. But already we have been speaking about the life of 
the church and that brings us to the third group of questions. 


III 

I remember once reading a paper at a theological society about 
the interpretation of Scripture. When, at the end of the paper, an op- 
portunity for discussion was given, the first question came from the 
Principal of an Anglican theological college. He asked, “What place 
do you give to tradition in your interpretation of Scripture?” At once 
I realized that the Reformation assertion of the sole authority of Scrip- 
ture was being challenged by the Catholic emphasis upon the authority 
of tradition. 
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The sole authority of Scripture in all matters pertaining to the life 
of the church is an assumption of our thinking; but are we right to 
make this assumption? If the Reformers were justified in rejecting en- 
tirely the claims made by the Roman Church for the authority of tradi- 
tion, since they both led to grave abuses and maintained an arrogant and 
intolerant power, has not the history of every Protestant community re- 
vealed the growth of new traditions and the defence by these very Prot- 
estant communities of their individual traditions? If we reject the right 
of any Christian community to claim itself to be an absolute and final ex- 
pression of Christian truth and if, therefore, we are prepared to ac- 
knowledge that the truth of the gospel is to be found within many dif- 
ferent Christian communities, each possessing its own traditions, we are 
bound to realize that we cannot ignore the problem of tradition. 


But any useful discussion about tradition must recognize clearly 
what is meant by tradition. We must not confuse tradition and church 
history! Tradition is that which expresses the life and faith of the 
church, and which consequently possesses some measure of authority 
in the church. It has been formulated amid the many events of church 
history, so that it belongs to the past; but just insofar as it truly ex- 
presses the life and faith of the church, it serves the present by bringing 
assurance in times of weakness and guidance in times of decision. Tradi- 
tion is thus composed of three elements and each is worthy of full 
discussion. All I can do is to mention them and suggest some of the 
questions which they pose in regard to the Baptist doctrine of the 
church. 

1.) There is the formulation of doctrine. This process had already 
begun in the apostolic church. The personal encounter which is the 
heart of the Christian experience had to be reflected upon for the sake 
of communication. My teacher at Heidelberg, Martin Dibelius, used 
to insist that the New Testament writings are missionary documents 
and that the apostolic church as a missionary community found it 
necessary to formulate its teaching to meet the situations and needs 
of its work. Brunner has said that “the transformation of the adoring 
confession of faith into a doctrine about God must take place . . . for 
the sake of the’believer, in face of doctrinal errors or heresies, in face 
of the questions which necessarily arise in our own minds. . .” (Dogma- 
tics 1, p. 40). In II Thess. 2:15, Paul writes, “Therefore, brethren, 
stand fast and hold the tradition which you have been taught whether 
by word or by our epistle,” and he uses the technical word paradosis 
for the formulation of religious teaching. In writing to the church at 
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Corinth he wishes to remind them of the fundamentals of the Christian 
truth, so he expresses these fundamentals in three brief statements: 
Christ died for our sins according to the scripture, he was buried, he 
was raised the third day according to the scriptures, and he says that 
he is “deiivering” (pareddka) what he has “received” (parelabon), 
again using the technical Rabbinic words for the transmission of doc- 
trine. In the Pastoral Epistles are several formulations of Christian 
truth in “faithful sayings,” and there is an emphasis upon sound doc- 
trine. The struggle of the church with the gnosticism of the second cen- 
tury continued this necessary process of the formulation of Christian 
truth. Hence, the development of the creeds and the formulation of 
truth by church councils was an attempt to meet the dangers of syncre- 
tism and the heresies which so often represented a limited understand- 
ing of the truth by those recently won from paganism, in order to pursue 
the evangelistic task. That these same creeds were later used to hold 
the minds of men in bondage should not obscure from us the motives 
which led to their formulation, or the needs which they were designed to 
meet. 

The task of theological formulation seems an inherent element 
in Christian witness. If the “confessions” which McGlothlin has col- 
lected are not quite the same as creeds, they emphasize the same point 
that Baptists have found it necessary to draw up statements of faith. 

Our objection to creeds, therefore, must be more accurately ex- 
pressed as an objection to the way in which creeds have been used and to 
the authority given to them in relation to Scripture. We do not reject 
creeds, but we do assert that all creeds are subjected to the norm of 
Scripture. 


But we ought to go beyond that. If creedal formulations come 
into being out of the necessities of Christian witness, have these ne- 
cessities altogether disappeared? Or must we still say that a proper 
attention to the classic Christian creeds might save some individuals 
and churches from a one-sided emphasis in the presentation of the mes- 
sage? And from the arrogant assertion of personal opinion? A knowl- 
edge of this element of tradition can give balance and fulness to preach- 
ing, delivering the preacher from impoverishment of thought and nar- 
rowness of theme, and the congregation from being subject to the pre- 
dilections and idiosyncrasies of the preacher. If it is right that a mem- 
ber of the church should test his Christian judgment upon any important 
matter by seeking the judgment of fellow members or even of the 
church at its church meeting, is it not equally right to place one’s per- 
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sonal apprehension of the truth as it is in Jesus within the context of 
Christian thinking down the ages, as that is represented in creeds, con- 
fessions and dogmatic systems ? 


2.) There is the development of patterns of einitity: It is, I think, 
a sound principle for ordering of Christian worship that the worship 
should be an expression of the faith. When Pliny tells the Emperor 
Trajan that the Christians in Bithynia meet early in the morning and 
sing hymns to Christ as to a god, we can recognize this kind of worship. 

Already in the apostolic church there were claims that worship must 
be entirely free and uncontrolled, but Paul does not accept that posi- 
tion. What controls worship is an intelligent understanding of the grace 
of God in Christ. What Paul writes in I Corinthians 12-14 is surely 
an argument for regarding true Christian worship as an ordered 
sequence of devotional acts in which the pattern of God’s saving ac- 
tivity is clear. At the center of this worship is the Lord’s Supper, about 
which Paul gives clear instructions, using again in I Cor. 11:23 the 
technical words for the transmission of tradition. 

Just as Baptists have rejected creeds, so they have rejected liturgi- 
cal forms of worship, but is our real objection to liturgy or to its abuse? 
A study of liturgical forms of worship makes it clear that the liturgies 
have preserved through the generations a pattern of public worship 
exhibiting the underlying faith. The formulation of doctrine and the 
pattern of worship belong together in the service of an evangelistic 
church. 

This does not imply the ieilhanaanite of more informal types of 
worship, but it does imply the need for recognizing that Christian wor- 
ship does possess a pattern and that, whatever we do in worship, our 
worship should make clear this pattern of God’s grace. Perhaps the 
objective nature of liturgical worship does diminish the adulation of 
the human, the dependence upon personality which has at times been 
all too obvious in churches served by eminent preachers. Perhaps, too, 
there is a restraint upon a superficial emotionalism which can bring 
about decisions but not real faith. Consideration of worship as an 
act whose pattern is controlled by the saving deeds of God in Christ 
makes us realize that for us baptism often emphasizes the human deci- 
sion rather than the work of Christ, and the communion often stresses 
the human act of remembrance rather than the divine act of self giving, 
and preaching is at times a demonstration of man’s oratory rather than 
a demonstration of the Spirit and of power so that the faith of people 
stands in the wisdom of man instead of in the power of God. 
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If we find that liturgical worship is formal and impersonal, we 
should not lose sight of its value in reminding us that worship is not 
for us to order as we please, but like all other aspects of the life of the 
church is controlled by God’s self-revealing in Christ. This element of 
Christian tradition may save us from spiritual aberration and perils. 


3.) There is the growth of an ecclesiastical system with its orders 
of ministry. This is not the place to enter into a discussion about the 
nature of the ministry; my purpose is the elucidation of the meaning 
of tradition. That purpose makes the mention of ministry essential, 
for again in the apostolic church we see the emergence of this element 
in the tradition. It is clear that Paul regards himself as one qualified, 
because he is an apostle, to define the faith and its modes of expression. 
In the Pastoral Epistles the emphasis falls upon the need to give heed 
to the doctrine, and men like Timothy and Titus have that responsibility. 
“Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard of me” 
II Tim. 1:13. “Speak thou the things which become sound doctrine” 
Tit. 2:1. Here is the beginning of that attitude which regards the 
church as the guardian of the truth so that a believer grows in grace 


and in the knowledge of Christ as he submits himself to the disciplines 
of the ecclesiastical system. 


Once again we find ourselves facing an emphasis that is not al- 
together congenial to Baptists. Our emphasis has fallen upon the 
equality of all members of the church, upon the freedom of the in- 
dividual conscience and upon the right of private judgment. Yet we can- 
not hide from ourselves the problems in which we have been involved on 
account of these assertions. Have we ignored too readily the emphasis 
of many Christian communities upon an ordered corporate life in 
which all accept the disciplines of those given authority? Have we 
stressed the obligations of personal witness to such an extent that we 
have almost overlooked the obligation of the whole fellowship to be 
faithful to the apostolic testimony? In rejecting what we regard as 
false claims which identify apostolic succession with regular episcopal 
ordination and limit the communication of full apostolic truth to a 
certain group of bishops, have we brought ourselves into a position 
where we are overlooking the true apostolic succession, 1.e. fidelity in 
witness to the apostolic testimony to the grace of God in Christ? Daniel 
Jenkins in The Protestant Ministry rightly says “The characteristic 
mark of ministry is indeed faithfulness to the apostolic testimony and a 
ceaseless effort to stand in the succession of the apostles in proclaiming 
Christ to mankind” (p. 65). Have we Baptists recognized with sufficient 
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clarity this obligation, and have we been willing to devise forms of 
ministry and church life which would promote this fidelity? Have we 
accepted the responsibility for faithfulness as fully as we have main- 
tained the freedom of individual conviction? 


Tradition may be described as the gathered wisdom, insight, ex- 
perience of the Christian fellowship as these are expressed in doctrinal 
formulation, in patterns of worship and in the ordered life of the 
church. What we reject is the abuse of all this, the claim that it has 
equal authority with Scriptures. But this rejection should not allow us 
to ignore altogether what is clearly of value. We should endeavor rather 
to discern more clearly what conforms to the pattern of divine grace 
and the response of faith, i.e. we should judge all traditions by the 
norm of Scriptural witness. But this implies a positive and an apprecia- 
tive attitude which poses all the more sharply questions about the rela- 
tionship of differing traditions to one another, and to the testimony of 
Scripture, and to the work of the Holy Spirit. 


IV 


This last question is perhaps the most difficult of all and I do no 
more than suggest it. It is the question about the relationship of the 
Spirit to the testimony of Scripture and to the diversity of Christian 
traditions. The more seriously we take the unity of Scripture and the 
diversity of tradition, the more we feel the weight of this problem. 


It is a problem posed by the doctrine of the Spirit enunciated in 
the Fourth Gospel. According to passages in John 14-16, the Spirit is 
given to the disciples after the return of Christ to the Father, so that 
the disciples may be empowered for their task of witness and, as they 
pursue that task, be given inner insight into the meaning of Christ. The 
Spirit will illuminate the given revelation. Presumably it is therefore 
possible to do what Charles Williams has done in his Descent of the 
Dove, write church history from the point of view of the work of the 
Spirit. 

But if the Spirit is given to all believers in order to equip them for 
witness to Christ, then the testimony of Scripture possesses the au- 
thority of the Spirit and every believer guided by what Calvin calls 
“the testimony of the Spirit within” will recognize and respond to its 
truth, But this must happen in every community in which the Scripture 
is allowed to bear its testimony and the Spirit is at work. Does that 
mean that the diversity of Christian tradition is the work of the Spirit? 
And what does that imply for a doctrine of the church? And how can 
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we discern what is of the Spirit and what is not—an old problem that 
both the writer of I John and the writer of the Didache well knew. 


At least we can say that the Pentecostals who stress the work of 
the Spirit have tended to be in error in failing to perceive that the ac- 
tivity of the Spirit will always conform to the pattern of God’s grace in 
Christ; but others have failed equally in channelling the Spirit through 
sacrament or systems, thereby being blind to the fact that the Spirit 
is concerned with relationships, not organizations. 

We have to discover, therefore, what belongs to the non-essentials 
which must be carefully and wisely ordered, yet may still exhibit diver- 
sity; and what belongs to the essentials which will demonstrate the 
unity of the one Spirit. In that diversity no one Christian community 
may condemn others; of that unity no one community may claim a mo- 
nopoly. Our doctrine of the church must in some way be comprehensive 
enough to include this activity of the Spirit with its necessary unities 
and its permitted diversities. 

I have now elaborated the four groups of questions which need to 
be explored in regard to our conception of the church, its nature and 
function. May our conversations be guided by the Spirit of truth, in 


fidelity to the testimony of Scripture and in charity towards the diver- 
sity of Christian traditions. 
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A First in Religious Journalism 


by H. Louise JENNINGS 


With the smell of smoke still in his clothes, John Mason Peck sat 
down to write his friends about the destruction by fire of a large portion 
of his remarkable library—a collection of western material he had 
gathered over a period of thirty-five years. Telling of his heartbreaking 
and irreparable loss, he singled out the “Pioneer” and expressed doubt 
that a complete file of it could now be found.’ More than one hundred 
years have passed since that fire in 1852. No complete file of the paper is 
known to exist, and although copies have found their way into a num- 
ber of libraries, these collections combined do not make the whole. 


Peck had several reasons for being especially interested in the 
preservation of the “Pioneer.” It had the distinction of being the first 
religious periodical published on the Illinois frontier. He had founded 
it and been its editor. In a climate inimical to religious periodicals, 
he had kept it alive at considerable sacrifice ; and, as a student and writer 
of history himself, Peck knew that its columns contained material 
about the early social and cultural development of the Mississippi val- 
ley that would be of value to the future historian. 

Prior to founding the paper, John Mason Peck had spent ten full 
and arduous years as a Baptist missionary in the sparsely settled West. 
In 1817 the Triennial Baptist Convention, meeting in Philadelphia, in 
a morning glow of missionary enthusiasm sent him and Rev. J. E. 
Welch to St. Louis to establish a western mission. These two were in- 
structed to make the Indians the first object of their “particular zeal,” 
to “establish a school or schools” in the neighborhood and to collect the 
“scattered brethren and form them into regular churches.” In addi- 
tion, they were to make frequent communication to the Board “ex 
hibiting the general aspects of the country and the temper of the peo- 
ple visited.”* After two years the Board found its ardor had exceeded its 
resources and assigned the men to other fields. Peck, however, had be- 
come so involved in ministering to the scattered settlements in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Kentucky and Indiana that he declined the new assign- 
ment. He then served as the western representative of a number of 
benevolent societies, and in 1822 accepted appointment as a missionary 
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of the Massachusetts Baptist Mission Society at a salary of five dollars 
per week. Peck was to raise as much of this sum on the field “as 
practicable.” 


Soon after this appointment, Peck moved his family to Rock 
Spring, IIl., possibly quitting Missouri because Congress had decided 
that it was to be a slave state.* Beginning in 1822 and continuing to 
1824, the people of Illinois wrestled with the problem of introducing 
slavery. A proposal to revise the state constitution for the purpose of 
joining the ranks of the slave states was bitterly contested. Peck is 
credited with having masterminded the organization and campaign of 
the opposition. As a part of the program, those opposed to the revision of 
the constitution succeeded in acquiring an important newspaper and, 
according to the missionary, poured “grapeshot in the form of news- 
paper bullets into the ranks of the slavery protagonists and won the 
day.’® 


This experience in the use of the press may have convinced him 
of the desirability of bringing its power to bear in behalf of the many 
enterprises he was promoting—Sunday schools, temperance reform, 
Bible societies, the African Colonization Society and every other agency 
that promised to better the condition of frontier society. One of the 
problems of this Connecticut Yankee was making his supporters in 
New England aware of the wide cultural gap that existed between 
eastern and western people. He wrote the Massachusetts Board in 1824, 


Unacquainted as the Mission Society must necessarily be, of the various 
shades and colourings of the human character, that distinguishes the 
middle and lower classes of the people in the southern and western States 
(which form the basis of the population of Missouri and Illinois) from the 
population of New England, I cannot convey a clear and definite idea of 
the changes that must be produced, before any extensive good can be ac- 
complished. Old and long confirmed habits must be eradicated, erroneous 
and false impressions extirpated, and the mind raised, refined, and en- 
lightened, before any extensive exertions will be made to promote religion 
either at home or abroad.® 


Raising, refining and enlightening the mind of the West could be 
done only gradually. Some improvement had taken place among those 
“upon the stage of active life,’ but he was looking beyond them to 
greater gains. 


I have long been in the habit of considering myself as laboring for future — 
ages; that as the character of the population is now formed, such will it 
continue to be for many generations; and that while I do not neglect to 
secure the present harvest, I may make provision for the growth of the 
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With a number of carefully thought-out projects packed in the 
luggage of his mind, the New Englander returned to his home in 1826 
—nine years after having left it. Besides visiting the Mission Society 
in Boston and discussing his plans with that organization, he made 
opportunity to preach in churches for the purpose of telling of the work 
to be done, he talked with influential men in his denomination—in fact 
to anyone who was willing to listen. From a minister living near Boston 
who had given up preaching because of the loss of his voice came the 
suggestion that Peck augment his work by establishing a religious pe- 
riodical. This man had observed the work of the Baptist Christian 
Watchman published in Boston since 1819* and may have seen articles 
that Peck had been contributing to its column since 1825.° Peck eagerly 
embraced the suggestion which had been accompanied with a promise of 
some financial support and endeavored to get others to contribute to 
the project. 

Many easterners expressed the belief that the risks involved were 
greater than the benefits that might be expected and earnestly advised 
against the undertaking. There was no religious periodical so far west, 
nor was there evidence of enough interest in philanthropic causes to 
indicate that one would be sustained. Peck was unable to win the ap- 
proval of the friends of the Massachusetts Baptist Mission Society, 
and because of the strong objection of this group delayed action for 
more than a year. Reaction was not all negative, however. Encourage- 
ment came from the great Baptist philanthropist, Nicholas Brown 
(whose name is perpetuated in Rhode Island’s Brown University), and 
other easterners were found willing to underwrite half of the initial 
cost. 

Upon returning to Illinois, the would-be editor induced Rev. 
Thomas P. Green of Cape Girardeau, Mo., at the time dividing his en- 
ergies between operating a printing press, farming and preaching, to 
move to Rock Spring, invest the additional capital needed by the enter- 
prise and to become the printer and publisher of the paper.”® As editor, 
Peck began the first of what was to become a remarkable number of 
editorial assignments. 

The prospectus issued December 2, 1828, “elicited curiosity but 
few subscriptions.”"* Nevertheless, on April 24, 1829, the Pioneer of 
the Valley of the Mississippi made its appearance as a weekly. Its 
lead article was devoted not to a religious subject as might have been 
expected but to a discussion of the power of the press. Local and na- 
tional items of current interest comprised the remainder of the first 
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page. Not until page two did the editor set forth the plan and purpose 
of the new paper—‘“the Pioneer will be devoted chiefly to religious, 
literary and miscellaneous subjects.” Then, following a prophecy that 
the growth in population, coupled with economic and social develop- 
-ment would lead to “a period when the streams of knowledge will flow 
past every humble dwelling, and truth and holiness will enrich, adorn 
and elevate the character of this population,” he foresaw the establish- 
ment of “Quarterly, monthly and weekly periodicals . . . consecrated to 
evangelical purposes, and of a far more elevated character than to which 
our humble talents presume to aspire.” Appreciating the pioneering 
nature of the enterprise, he continued, “we shall attempt no more than 
indicated by the name we have chosen and the motto we have affixed to 
it: GO THROUGH THE GATES, PREPARE YE THE WAY 
OF THE PEOPLE; CAST UP THE HIGHWAY; GATHER 
OUT THE STONES; LIFT UP A STANDARD FOR THE 
PEOPLE.”” Thus was the first religious periodical introduced in 
frontier Illinois. 


Eastern supporters of the paper optimistically directed that their 
share in the profits from the venture were to go toward the support 
of the two-year-old Rock Spring Seminary—the major project of the 
missionary’s eastern trip.* Distribution of profits was never one of 
management’s problems, but keeping the paper alive was. 


Green withdrew from the weekly at the end of the first year. An 
interesting testimony to the influence the paper was believed to exert 
while he was connected with it is contained in a letter from John Rey- 
nolds, candidate for the governorship of Illinois, to Governor Ninian 
Edwards, urging him to get Peck and Green “‘to write and keep a writ- 
ing” in Reynolds’ behalf. 

The Revs. Peck and Green, of the Rock Spring, have great weight with 
their church in this county. All here look to these men for information. 
. . « @ communication with the church here and the gentlemen of the 
R. Spring would do much. Please attend to this matter. It is right for 
the good of the country it should be done. Mr. Cowles or you can see 
the above gentlemen, get them to write and keep a writing down here.”’!* 

After Green left the paper, his place was taken by Ashford Smith, 
son-in-law of the editor." He continued in the post for several years, 
but eventually complete responsibility came to rest upon the editor. 
Under the new arrangement the name was changed to Western Pioneer, 
the second of a number of titles under which the paper would appear, 
“pioneer” being common to all of them. Now it was published every 
two weeks instead of weekly. 
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Secular and religious subjects continued to fill its columns. A 
typical issue contained both domestic and foreign intelligence, political 
as well as religious; church notices and reports covering a large area 
of the West; land sale notices and an account of educational develop- 
ments in eastern states. A long letter by “An American” discussing the 
tariff prompted the editor to promise to print an answer if phrased “in 
decorous language.’”* The greater part of the material of local origin 
was written by Peck. 

Here it is necessary to interrupt the story of the “Pioneer” to 
trace the course of a second paper started by its editor, but relative to 
that story because the two papers were eventually merged. The Western 
Baptist was issued monthly from the same press appearing first in 
August 1830." Its primary purpose, according to its editor, was “to 
teach Baptist doctrine and incidently show the errors of Alexander 
Campbell.”** 

Just why it was thought necessary to establish a second paper is 
not too clear, but the narrow scope of the purpose of the second venture 
suggests that Peck wished to reserve the columns of the “Pioneer” for 
presentation of a wider range of subjects. Nor is it easy to understand 
why Daniel Parker, who originated the Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit doc- 
trine as justification for opposition to missionary work, was not men- 
tioned. Later issues corrected this oversight, if oversight it was.” 
Parker and Campbell were both Baptists, but opposed the emphasis 
given to foreign and home missions and used their influence, which was 
considerable, to nullify missionary efforts. 

As early as 1882 Peck had written in his journal, “There is a 
regular conspiracy formed in the Illinois to put down missionaries. The 
root of all this opposition is from the preachers.” He believed they re- 
acted thus because of wounded pride and a fear of being overshadowed 
by an educated clergy.” The groundswell of western opposition to the 
eastern “Point Four” program developed and grew to such an extent 
that many congregations would have nothing to do with missionaries 
or with requests to support missionary programs, foreign or domestic. 

The minutes of Parker’s Wabash (Ind.) Association for 1830 
admonish, “We warn you against the corrupting errors of Mr. John 
Peck. . . . He is to be considered as a dangerous foe.””* Both Campbell 
and Parker edited papers in which they militantly advocated their 
views. Campbell’s Christian Baptist, which in 1829 became the Millen- 
nial Harbinger, circulated widely in the West. Its vitriolic attacks upon 
organized missions labeled the societies unscriptural, extravagant and 
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even dishonest.” Parker’s Church Advocate was a western paper, ap- 
pearing first in 1829 at Vincennes, Ind. Even more serious than news- 
paper opposition for those interested in increasing the strength of the 
missionary churches was the fact that in Kentucky alone about 9580 
members were lost to Campbell from 1829 to 1831," Though he did 
not take up residence in the West, Campbell frequently traveled and 
preached in Kentucky. 


To counter the divisive influence resulting from Campbell’s work, 
the Western Baptist was rushed into the breach. Fulfilling the editor’s 
promise, a good third of its space was devoted to refuting the claims 
of the Campbell doctrine, and the remainder to the presentation of Bap- 
tist doctrine which “in the turmoil and confusion in the west . . . (was) 
almost lost sight of, or never (had) been understood.” 


Demand, even at $1 per year, was not sufficient to sustain the 
monthly. Consequently, in 1832 it was merged with the editor’s older 
paper, and the two became The Pioneer and Western Baptist.” 


Some magic formula was thought evidently to attach to name. 
Possibly one reason a complete file of the paper has not been collected 
is that during the ten years it was published, first at Rock Spring and 
then at Alton, the name on the masthead was changed so frequently 
that titles have not been recognized as belonging together, even though 
there is a continuity of volume numbers. Even John Mason Peck, pos- 
sibly intentionally, omitted two of the titles when he traced the paper’s 
history in 1842.”* He failed to mention that the name was shortened to 
Pioneer in 1835 and that the following year it blossomed out as the 
Western Pioneer and Baptist Standard Bearer. 


During the contagious period of railroad fever and long before the 
rails reached Illinois, Peck wrote for the 1835 Pioneer a description 
of his train trip while traveling in the East. His remarkable attention 
to detail produces not only a vivid picture for his nineteenth century 
but for the twentieth century as well. 


Here you find a string of cars on the railway. Each car is lettered, and 
divided into three apartments—each apartment is numbered, and has two 
seats, of convenient length for four passengers on each seat. From ten to 
twelve cars, in the style of elegant coaches, form a line, and carrying from 
200 to 300 passengers. ... A small steam engine, with its burden car for 
_ wood and a large cask or tank of water, is in front. You hear the puffing 
and groaning of this locomotive, and feel yourself moving, at first rather 
‘slow, the engine apparently laboring like a restive animal, toiling at a 
heavy load. A few more puffs and groans and you are going at the rate 
of 18 or 20 miles an hour. A slight jar only is felt. Trees, fences, and 
buildings appear to run past you with incredible velocity. Now you are 
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lifted upon an embarkment. . . . Anon you are whirled through an exca- 


vation. ... 


The excitement of this experience did not prevent observation of intem- 
perance at stops, but this was in greater evidence on eastern boats. Into 
his travel account was woven a temperance lesson. Westerners who 
had become accustomed to visiting easterners pointing out their crudi- 
ties must have enjoyed this passage: | 
With a single exception, I have found the boat hands, from the captain 
and clerk, down to every waiter, uncourteous, ungentlemanly, and un- 
accommodating. They will not bear the least comparison with the officers 
and men on our western waters. Our western boats have gambling and 


_ other annoyances on board; but there is no deficiency in fare or polite at- 
tention. 


The editor did not limit himself to a discussion of eastern trans- 
portation and social conditions. Something was offered of especial in- 
terest to the Illinois farmer. Every farmer was advised to sow at least 
twice as much wheat as formerly. Peck had learned that agents were 
being sent west to contact for the next crop because bad weather had 
cut the eastern crop to about half of normal; canal and railroad building 
insured a strong demand; and finally, the influx of immigrants to II- 
linois would probably reach 200,000 that year and “for the first year 
these will all be customers.” 

On this subject it is hardly possible to exaggerate. . . . Illinois excites 
a deeper interest and far more attention than any other western state. 
I cannot pass in a steam boat or rail road car without having crowds 
around me inquiring about IIlinois.?7 

Optimism reflected in this writing was carried into new plans for 
the “Pioneer.” In order to put it on a more satisfactory economic foot- 
ing, an effort was made to raise $1,000 by offering twenty shares in the 
enterprise for sale. All but four of these were taken up. The press was 
moved from Rock Spring to Alton (then known as Upper Alton) and 
the paper was again published weekly. Washington Leverett and E. 
Rogers of the Shurtleff College faculty were named assistant editors. 
A diary entry by Peck on June 30, 1836 records, “We got out the first 
number of the Western Pioneer and Baptist Standard Bearer.’’* By 
November circulation had grown to 500 copies weekly.” At last the 
paper appeared to be on its feet and the future looked promising. It 
was a mirage. | 

Then came the Panic of 1837. In spite of the policy of taking “all 
kinds of produce” in payment, “at cash value if delivered at the office,” 
subscriptions for that year covered less than half the expenses. Sus- 
pension was so imminent that the valedictory even was written.*° But 
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John Mason Peck would not yield—even to the severest economic crisis 
the nation had yet known. 

Ashford Smith withdrew from the business. Some help for the 
editor in the preparation of material still came from members of the 
college faculty. Of course the name was again changed, this time re- 
verting to a former titl—Western Pioneer. And Western Pioneer it 
remained until December, 1838 when publication was suspended, not, 
however, without definite plans for another incarnation. 

Opportunity had come to join with the somewhat stronger Baptist 
Banner of Louisville, Ky. Although Peck favored the Kentucky ar- 
rangement, the merger was delayed by the Illinois State Baptist Con- 
vention. This organization did not wish to see the paper moved from 
the state. It proposed to raise funds for the purchase of the periodical, 
retain Peck as editor and “conduct it more efficiently.” About half of 
the necessary funds were subscribed before the effort was abandoned. 
Arrangements then went forward to unite the paper with the Louisville 
journal, and in less than a month after the suspension at Alton the first 
issue of the Baptist Banner and Western Pioneer came off the press. 
The masthead carried John L. Waller of Louisville and John M. Peck 
of Rock Spring as editors. It also advised its readers that the paper 
was published simultaneously each week at Louisville and at New 
Albany, Iowa.** After ten years of yeoman service in Illinois, the 
“Pioneer” was removed from the state but by the new arrangement 
could continue to serve interests there and add new readers in Ken- 
tucky and Iowa. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society in its 1839 report 
took note of the merger. 


Although not immediately within the purview of this report, we feel 
pleasure in noticing the union of the papers, hitherto known as the Baptist 
Banner, Western Pioneer, and the Baptist,5* into one paper: called the 
Baptist Banner and Western Pioneer; published at Louisville, Kentucky. 
The ability with which its editorial department is conducted, the various 
societies, of which it is the useful organ of communication with the public ; 
the variety and excellence of the religious communications which enrich 
its columns; and the fervency of the exhortations to every good work, 
which it addresses to its readers, assure us of its usefulness; and induce 
the hope that more frequent touches cms | hereafter keep more bright the 
chain of Christian fellowship which binds us together. 


Peck retained his connection with the paper, although relieved of 
managerial responsibility, until he went to the secretaryship of the 
American Baptist Publication Society in Philadelphia in 1843. The re- 
moval of the paper and union with the Louisville journal relieved Peck 
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of the financial problems chronic in the realm of frontier religious 
journalism. He had sunk $3,000 to $4,000 in the enterprise in addition 
to his labor. He was able to liquidate the debt by selling, at a sacrifice, 
some property he owned in Alton.** Not until 1851 did the “Pioneer” 
lose its identity of title. In a reshuffle of journals that year the Western 
Recorder emerged, but the “Pioneer” can be regarded as one of the 
valiant ancestors of that current religious journal.** The frontier had 
moved west, and the civilizing work of the pioneer institutions left in 
its wake would be taken up by other hands. 


What was the contribution of the “Pioneer”? That it became the 
organ of communication for the growing congregation of Baptists in 
Illinois is apparent by reference to its columns and confirmed by the 
effort of the state organization to purchase it in 1838. Coverage of 
denominational news was by no means limited to that state. Its special 
field was the West, but editor Peck kept himself apprised of national 
and world developments (particularly world developments in foreign 
missions) and saw to it that this intelligence was passed on. From the 
beginning the “Pioneer” urged the claims of public education, and most 
benevolent organizations could count on its support. 


Readership statistics are not available nor are the subscription 
lists. A study of newspaper distribution in one Illinois county for the 
year 1831-32 indicates that of 133 publications received by 271 resi- 
dents of Morgan County, the Pioneer and Western Baptist ranked 
sixth, but this high place represented only thirteen copies.*° Apparently 
the high point of subscriptions was attained in 1836, a year of optimism 
and expansion, when it reached about 500. 


Undoubtedly the paper grew in prestige and influence on the local 
scene as its editor gained recognition in both the West and East as a 
clergyman, lecturer, editor and author.** When the “Pioneer” was 
moved from Illinois in 1839 there were over fifty papers in the state. 
Peck had contributed to many of these publications, both religious and 
secular. Reviewing these, Franklin William Scott rated no paper in 
the group as a great paper but gave Peck, the missionary editor with 
whom religious journalism began in the state, credit for raising a part 
of the early press “well above the level of mediocrity.” 


‘Only a sampling of the “Pioneer” remains. Immediately after the 
fire of 1852 Peck set about trying to repair his loss. By valiant effort 
he again brought together a valuable library, and, aware of its value; 
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provided in his will that it should be deposited at Shurtleff College and 


in the St. Louis Mercantile Library. The latter also received his news- 
paper collection. Unhappily, this contained but two issues of the “Pi- 
oneer.” One of these ig of special interest because it is a copy of the first 
number of the Pioneer of the Valley of the Mississippi. At least one 
copy of each of the titles that followed 1829—Western Pioneer, Pio- 
neer and Western Baptist, Pioneer, Western Pioneer and Baptist 
Standard Bearer and again, Western Pioneer—can be found in Illinois 
libraries, but, as its editor feared, there is no unbroken file. 
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Toward Racial Understanding 
by E. B. Hicks 


People of the two major racial backgrounds in America are having 
difficulties in their attempt to understand each other. There is no surefire 
recipe, no certain cure, no magic wand, no formula that can bring about 
understanding overnight, or even full understanding within this 
generation. 

One does not learn to administer to the sick, until one has been sick 
himself. One does not learn the tragedy of heartbreak, until his own 
heart has been broken. One does not feel the depths of disappointment 
in a friend, until he has been given the kiss of betrayal. One does not 
know the depths of human depravity, until he sees a howling mob burn 
a kindred being at the stake or hang him by the neck. One does not 
understand the meaning of democracy, until he has had the privilege to 
vote and hold office and help make the laws of the land. One does 
not take one of another racial background into his confidence readily, 
when he and his forefathers have been exploited for better than 400 
years. One does not change one’s opinion of the doctrine of “separate, 
but equal,’’ when one has had this doctrine crammed down his throat 
for 58 years. 

On the other hand, it is hard for the other to understand that all 
Negroes are not difficult to work with, nor are all unwilling to cooper- 
ate. The other has difficulty understanding why we don’t rush in when 
doors are opened for us. The other has difficulty understanding why 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People is 
such an outspoken champion of civil rights and why they use the 
United States Courts to advance their cause, rather than using educa- 
tion and patience. The other has difficulty understanding why the homes 
and houses of minority people look so bad and deterioration sets in so 
quickly. The other has difficulty understanding why Negroes have taken 
so much, yet appear to harbor so little bitterness. The other has difficulty 
understanding just what it is that minority people want. The other, who 
makes $500 monthly, has difficulty understanding why minorities, 
who make $100 monthly, are not satisfied with the status-quo. 

The basic understanding that must eventually undergird all our 
working together will be Christian Ethics raised to the Nth degree, mul- 
tiplied by the love of God and the sacrificial death of Jesus, and divided 
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into enough manna to be distributed to all the love-hungry people of 
the world. 

Opening the doors of one’s church and saying, “Come,” is not 
enough. The doors have been closed too long and when they are sud- 
denly opened, minorities want to know ‘Why ?” 

Are these doors opened because the “white church” is going bank- 
rupt? Because they are losing members so fast to other denominations 
that they are attempting to bolster their figures? Or is it a real concern 
for the “lostness of the lost” and the desire to share with the less 
fortunate? 

Across the nation my people are asking, ““What’s behind this sud- 
den shift in policy? Aren’t they satisfied yet? They already have every- 
thing. And now they want our church.” “What’s the big idea? We have 
been worshipping alone and getting along as best we could financially. 
We don’t have a unified budget, nor a cooperative program, but by 
using various techniques frowned on by many of our white churches 
we have been able to pay our debts and meet most of our obligations and 
now it seems that the white folks are not satisfied with that—now they 
want our churches. What must we do?” 

Reexamination of the great commission by our white brethren has 
been, to some of us, the greatest factor in the religious life of America 
bringing all of God’s children together into one big Christian family. 
But the open door is not enough. 

A number of these doors are open to the select Negroes of the 
community. Outstanding Negroes, if you please. Doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, preachers, professional men and women, social workers and 
white collar workers. But what about the humble—the day labourer, 
the ditch digger, the deliveryman, the laundryman, the maid, the cook, 
the yard man and the mechanic? Are the doors open to them, too? | 

Usually the answer is, “Well, not just yet. Wait a little while.” 
Yet, the church is not to be a social club where only select members are 
gathered together to be “Our Kind of People” and to rank educationally 
with us. The church doors must be open to all people as they were to 
a dying thief on Calvary on the afternoon of the crucifixion. Could you 
imagine Jesus in that crucial hour inquiring of the disciples, ‘Is this 
man one of our kind of people?” 

The first church was made up of fishermen, tax collectors, nobodies 
and-sinners; and then a glorious invitation to discipleship was given, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest .. . and ye shall find rest unto your souls” (Matt. 11:28-29). 
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The first church was made up of people of every walk of life. The aver- 
age National Baptist church is that kind of a church. Instead of going 
into the highways and hedges for membership for integrated churches, 
some of our white brethren are attempting to build integrated churches 
out of members of churches already ministering to people of all walks 
of life. 

So now we approach the problem of how can we understand each 
_ other. Inasmuch as most of us have not had the experience of the other, 
then we, like the prophet of old, ‘‘must sit where they sat,” and sitting 
there feel the wretchedness of being unwanted, the disappointment of 
being purposely overlooked for advancement, the sorrow of mob vio- 
lence, the ignorance of the white supremacist, the hate of the segrega- 
tionist, being hungry and unable to eat with a pocketful of money, the 
exploitation of talent, the bombs of Montgomery, the pain of segrega- 
tion, the crime of being born with color, the horrors of sex orgies per- 
petrated against helpless, innocent Negro women, resulting in the birth 
of numerous unwanted children, whose white fathers never contribute 
a dollar to their upkeep during their entire lifetime. Sitting where they 
sat, one soon understands a reason for distrust, a reason for listening to 
a presentation and then never returning to follow through on a coopera- 
tive program, a reason for being wary of the white man who approaches 
the door and immediately raising the question, ‘““What is he after, and 
which one of us is he trying to get?” If it is a white woman who ap- 
proaches the door, the question is, “What is she after? Who does she 
think she will get hung for her affections?” For many southern white 
women have had secret affairs with Negro men, planned and executed by 
the women themselves; however, if caught, she was, according to her 
story, raped. She wins the sympathy of the nation, and the Negro pays 
with his life. Is it any reason to wonder that white visitors, pastors, 
Christian Center workers and even Home Mission Society workers are 
viewed with distrust and suspicion? 

Every white worker appearing both publicly and privately is on 
trial today in Negro communities. And the Negro community sits not 
only as spectators; they are also the jury, the judge and the prosecuting 
attorney. It is only a Negro known for his straightforwardness, his 
square dealings, his love for his own people and his desire to remain a 
member of the race, who can appear as attorney for the defense of a 
white worker ; and even then the verdict may be, “Guilty, by reason of 
color.” 


Understanding and integration are two-way streets. There must 
be traffic in both directions, whites coming into Negro churches and 
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Negroes into white churches. Negroes must know what motivates 
whites, and whites must know what motivates us, so that we may move 
sympathetically towards better racial understanding. 


The Negro church is a safety valve for the community. One looks 
at an emotion-packed Negro church and has a tendency to laugh. But 
misunderstood, mistreated, hated, discriminated against, segregated, un- 
derpaid, unwanted, ill-housed, exploited by money lenders, victimized 
by economic reprisals, underprivileged, unschooled and hurt by much 
of white America, the Negro comes to church to have burdens lifted: 
to become a part of the loved of the household of faith; to present his 
own case to the tribunal of the High Court of Heaven and to petition 
for amazing grace in times like these; to appear personally to testify on 
behalf of the Christ who loved him with an everlasting love; to declare 
allegiance to his church that has never deserted him in over 75 years of 
freedom from American slavery; and to put in the treasury a portion of 
what he has earned the past week from the pitiful wages of a labourer 
or a tithe of all that the Lord has graciously permitted him to earn. So, 
he gives not only of his money, big or small, but he also gives of himself 
for an hour or more in the only way he knows how, which is sometimes 
by tears, sometimes by walking the floor, sometimes by singing, some- 
times by prolonged prayers, but underneath it all a sincerity deep as the 
rolling sea and wide as the ocean. 

When one can understand these things and still love us as we love 
you, we are on the road toward a better racial understanding and the 
development of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

American Baptists have shown their interest and concern for better 
racial understanding and their desire for equal opportunities for all 
for over a hundred years by the establishment of schools for freed men 
and their support of these schools up to this day. But thousands of 
Negroes are not aware of this concern, because American Baptists have 
been modest and have not publicized it beyond their own circles. It should 
be known from the housetops that Benedict College, Columbia, S. C.; 
Bishop College, Marshall, Tex.; Florida Normal, St. Augustine, Fla. ; 
Leland College, Baker, La.; Mather School, Beaufort, S. C.; More- 
house College, Atlantic, Ga.; Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C.; Spelman 
College, Atlanta, Ga.; and Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va., 
are all a direct result of the work, assistance and endeavors of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies and the Board of Education 
of the American Baptist Convention. 

These schools, along with the open door racial policy of American 
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Baptist schools in the north, have helped provide the leadership for 
Negro America for 95 years. How could we have had a Benjamin 
Mays or a Martin Luther King without this hope and this concern? 

“What can we do together?” has been a frequent question asked 
by both American and. National Baptist people. As I have travelled, 
some new horizons have become clear to me. 


1.) It is no secret that the Home Missions program of National 
Baptists is weak. There have been several contributing causes, but it 
is mine to state a fact not to defend its causes. Literally thousands of 
Negro Baptists are on the move. They are moving from South to North, 
from East to West, from West to East, and even a very small minority 
moving from North to South. But in all this movement thousands are 
lost to the church. They move into teeming neighborhoods and lose 
their Baptist identity among the Methodists, the Presbyterians, the 
Disciples of Christ, the Lutherans, the cults and the Roman Catholics. 
You may ask, Why? Because we are not there in time, and when we 
go we do not go with enough. 

National and American Baptists could form a partnership in 
Home Missions in the inner city, in retreating neighborhoods and in 
new urban developments to keep Christ in people’s thinking and an 
integral part of their lives. This we can do. 

2.) In many Foreign Mission fields around the world they are 
calling for Negro missionaries. Rev. and Mrs. Milton Combs of the 
Pilgrim Baptist Church, St. Paul, Minn. now serve as American Bap- 
tist missionaries in Burma. Other fields are open and calling. 

American and National Baptists, representing seven million wit- 
nesses, could greatly extend their present mission efforts to new fields 
and with a united missionary staff take the gospel of Christ literally to 
the uttermost parts of the world. This we can do. 

3.) Stewardship education is another weak link in convention work 
among National Baptists. For example, hundreds of churches give only 
ten dollars a year for the denominational program while spending 
thousands of dollars in other forms of benevolence. American Baptists 
have a Unified Budget in which all denominational projects are included, 
making a dynamic witness possible and eliminating a hundred and one 
different appeals from various Convention agencies. 

National Baptists could learn how such a program operates and 
tie together their district associations, state conventions, schools, hos- 
pitals and national denominational objectives. This would avoid all 
duplication of effort, waste of funds, tear-jerking appeals for funds, 
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sky rocketing deficits and unnecessary honoraria for elected officials. 
Thus, personal ambitions could be lost in the greater cause of Christ. 
This we can do. 

4.) The Baptist Jubliee Advance provides the best working tool 
for local Baptist groups to get together in this generation. Six major 
Baptist bodies will be presenting a united witness across the nation 
from now until 1964. A missionary and an evangelistic effort of such 
proportions has never before been tried. 

We may differ as to our politics. We may differ as to when and how 
integration ought to become effective. We may differ concerning the 
powers of the Supreme Court. But we are all in agreement that Christ 
is Lord and has commanded us to be his witnesses. This we can do. 

“We offered our services and they didn’t accept,” say some Amer- 
ican Baptists. “What else can we do?” I should like to remind American 
Baptists that “a burnt child fears fire.” Many National Baptist groups 
have been victimized in relationship with white Baptists and are still 
afraid of being burned again. 

On the other hand, some services have been offered as if National 
Baptists had nothing and American Baptists had everything. How- 
ever, both integration and cooperation are two-way streets. I would 
not take anything in the world for the deep dedication, the supreme 
sacrifices and the abiding faith of National Baptists. Nor would I 
trade their soul-stirring old hymns, their deep-seated loyalty to their 
church and their pastor, or their humble prayers on bended knees for 
all the kingdoms of the world. I would not dare bargain for their rich 
Christian experience and personal knowledge of our eternal Creator. 
And I can never forget the spirit of forgiveness that permeates the 
hearts of National Baptists. Every time an act of violence against a 
Negro becomes headlines, these humble people bow in prayer asking 
the Eternal’s forgiveness and go on loving other races as if nothing 
had happened. 

National Baptists have something to offer. It is not so much in 
tangible property, nor is it in administrative dynamics; but deep down 
inside we have something the world needs. It is too good to be kept 
within National Baptist circles alone; it is too good to be kept within 
the borders of this nation. We need to tell our story to the world. 

American Baptists need National Baptists. And National Bap- 
tists need Americans Baptists. Our two conventions can do great things 
together. With money, know-how, dedication, Christian experience, 
consecration, humbleness, forgiving, singing, praying and witnessing, 
who shall be able to separate us from the love of Christ? 


The Denominational Missionary and 
The Organization Man 


by Paut D. CLASPER 


Scene I. The Annual Missionary Conference on the field: The 
missionaries come together from all parts of their field for a week of 
fellowship, inspiration and discussion of common problems. Business 
sessions and bull-sessions deal with a variety of concrete concerns such 
as the relation of field interests to Board policies stemming from New 
York City; ways of increasing efficiency in working relationships on 
the field; perhaps brief sessions on the present rate of the cost of living 
allowance and problems relating to the education of the children. In all 
of this there is a sense of urgency and a half-articulated feeling that 
these are specifically “missionary problems” growing out of the unique 
missionary situation. 


Scene II. A golfing foursome the following week: The four- 
some is composed of the missionary, relaxing after the pressure of 
Missionary Conference, and three American friends engaged in over- 
seas tasks. One is the representative of an airline, one is a University 
professor on a sabbatical leave, and the other is in government service. 

The missionary has talked himself out with the “brethren” the 
week before, and so is doing more listening this morning. But the dis- 
cussion of the others, at the tee or green and sometimes in the rough, 
has a very familiar ring. The themes are: the relation of seemingly 
necessary action in the overseas post to the overall interests of the or- 
ganization; the inefficiencies of overseas life compared with American 
standards; the price of a can of applesauce and the kind of educational 
process to which the children are being exposed. 

The conclusion would seem inescapable that a great share of the 
problems with which the missionary wrestles, and which he sometimes 
thinks are peculiarly his because he is a missionary, are really the com- 
mon concerns of all organization men. Change a few phrases, place 
it in a different context and the problems stemming from a relationship 
to the airline corporation, the University and the United States Gov- 
ernment are amazingly similar to those stemming from the denomina- 
tional mission society. 


Paut D. CLAsPER, a missionary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies assigned to Burma, wrote this article while on furlough in the 
United States last year. 
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A fresh revelation of this came to me in reading William H. 
Whyte’s recent, widely read, provocative study, The Organization Man. 
There can be no doubt that his descriptions and analyses include the de- 
nominational missionary’ as at least one kind of representative of the 
organization man. This man is the member of the American middle 
class who belongs to the Organization. He is among the ones 


who have left home, spiritually as well as physically, to take the vows of 
organization life, and it is they who are the mind and soul of our great 
self perpetuating institutions. . .. The corporation man is the most con- 
spicuous example, but he is only one, for the collectivization so visible 
in the corporation has affected almost every field of work. Blood brother 
to the business trainee off to join Du Pont is the seminary student who 
will end up in a church hierarchy, the doctor headed for the corporate 
clinic, the physics Ph.D. in a government laboratory, the intellectual on 
the foundation-sponsored team project, the engineering graduate in the 


huge drafting room at Lockheed, the young apprentice in a Wall Street 
law factory.” 


This is not to equate the denominational missionary with his cousin 
at Du Pont in all particulars, or even in the most important aspects. 
But it is to say that a frank recognition of similar problems reveals how 
much in common the denominational missionary has with other organi- 
zation men and how much changing patterns of American life are re- 
flected in all organizations, including the denominational mission 
society. The missionary may well be other than, and perhaps more than, 
the organization man. (Although as missionaries we would do well 
not to chirp too glibly about this more than aspect!) Nevertheless, he 
is no less the organization man, and a frank recognition of this kinship 
may help him, and others interested in the role of the missionary in the 
life of the Church, to a more realistic understanding of his life and 
work. 

Whatever else the denominational missionary is, he is at least an 
overseas representative of a reputable corporation employing several 
hundred people, having an annual budget of a few million dollars and 
fixed assets totaling several million dollars. While the denominational 
mission society is unlike a business firm in at least one important par- 
ticular—it is not run as a money making corporation—in size and per- 
sonnel relationships it might compare roughly with a small railroad or 
perhaps an export corporation. The denominational missionary, then, 
belongs to a fairly sizable organization and in some sense represents 
the organization man. 

Whyte’s thesis is that this new mentality (for it is more of a men- 
tality than a separate social class) is the product of sociological forces 
which have been refashioning the American way of life in recent years. 
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One of his most important distinctions is between what he labels the 
Protestant Ethic and the Social Ethic. Officially, we are people who 
still profess faith in the Protestant Ethic—the supreme importance 
of the individual, the necessity for competitive struggle and thrift, and 
the achievement of prosperity as the reward for diligence. Actually, 
however, there has been a steady decline in the Protestant Ethic, and 
our present way of life can be better characterized as the Social Ethic. 
Man is now group-minded as over against the striving, competing, 
solitary individual. Furthermore, the pressures of the group, as over 
against the individual, are morally justified. It is the group which is 
really considered the source of creativity; belongingness is the ultimate 
need of the individual; and the capacity to adjust and be a good team- 
member is number one in the new list of cardinal virtues. The Social 
Ethic stresses conformity, security, extroversion and pliable well- 
roundedness. It tends to hold as suspect the hard-driving, aggressive 
hero of earlier American life and fiction, the introvert and the solitary 
pathfinding specialist. 

No one can deny a certain inevitability in this change of men- 
tality, and certainly Whyte is not trying to make out a case for revers- 
ing the calendar. Working through organizations is not really new 
and not necessarily sinful. But its extent and its effects upon our way 
of life have been greatly intensified. In the subtle shift of gravity from 
the individual to the group, the gains have also been accompanied by 
certain losses. No simple utopianism is suggested whereby all the gains 
of group action can be conserved without accumulating the losses. But 
the close relationship of its values and its limitations must be seen as 
two sides of the same coin. It is also necessary to be alert lest we in- 
advertently choke the springs of creativity by uncritically maintaining 
certain illusions of the Social Ethic as if they were final formulations 
of ultimate truth. 


I. 

One of the most frequent and most justifiable criticisms of the 
work of the denominational mission societies charges a tragic medioc- 
rity pervading like a blight so many phases of their work. While this 
criticism can be explained and softened, the fact is that it is most keen- 
ly felt by those most intimately involved. What is not always so ap- 
parent is the way in which this all too obvious mediocrity is related to 
the virtues extolled by the Organization in the production of the or- 
ganization man. 

Take the matter of missionary recruitment. In order to have a 
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smoothly running team every precaution must be taken to be assured of 
the team-spirit of the missionary candidate. Every attempt will be made 
to find out if there is a minimum of starch and a maximum of elastic in 
the soul of the would-be missionary. For this reason the examination of 
the personality of the candidate is no less important than an examina- 
tion of his doctrinal statement. Consequently extremists are eliminated 
and the capacity to adjust is rated high. The pendulum, therefore, does 
not swing in nearly so wide an arc of personality and theological dif- 
ference within the mission society as within the denomination gener- 
ally. In short, the compatible, generous minded, fairly conventional, 
relatively easygoing, extroverted middle-of-the-roader is the one most 
likely to maintain the team spirit and best fit into the organization. 


No one will speak lightly of these qualities if he knows what it 
means to have just one missionary neighbor at his isolated mission sta- 
tion. Wholly apart from the neighbor’s theory of the atonement or his 
evaluation of his Anabaptist ancestors, the degree of his ability to give 
and take and maintain at least a vestige of a sense of humor in the 
midst of tropical heat will be of crucial importance. But this must not 
blind us to the fact that there is a definite relationship between this 
limitation to the kind of people good for the organization and the 
mediocrity which subsequently follows. 


Today one hears a steady appeal for two particular kinds of mis- 
sionaries. What the new day in missions calls for, we hear, is the ad- 
venturesome pathfinder who is willing to blaze new trails in personal 
relationships, evangelistic techniques and mission strategy, the Apostle 
Paul type. Then again, there is an urgent need in this day of highly 
articulate nationalisms and rejuvenated ancestral faiths for the mis- 
sionary-scholar, the William Carey type. But the cry for men of these 
types comes at a time when the organization is hardly prepared to find 
a place or give much encouragement to them if they could be found. It 
is interesting to ponder the possibilities of either of these men facing 
the organization as a candidate. 7 
, The Apostle Paul would certainly have his difficulties getting by 
the committees of a denominational mission society due to his status 
as a single man. This might indicate a lack of ability to adjust! But 
even if he made that hurdle, there would certainly be serious questions 
raised about his inability to get along with the legalistic and vocal right 
wing of the church. His relationship to the staid elders of the Jerusalem 
church and his altogether unbalanced letter to the churches in Galatia 
would probably reveal an incapacity to work with the cautious and 
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“solid” legalistic element with which he would certainly have to deal, 
both in the missionary fellowship and in the life of the national church. 

In the case of William Carey we are not left entirely to specula- 
tion. His complete inability to be the Organization Man is abundantly 
documented in his biography. The tension between his viewpoint as a 
field missionary and that of the Baptist Missionary Society which 
sponsored him was such that he endured the relationship for less than 
three years before severing his connections. It is sentimentally possible 
to laud his translation of parts of the Bible into twenty six Indian 
languages and his incredible cultural pursuits. But it is a serious ques- 
tion how much time a denominational mission society, and the support- 
ing churches, would allow to a man to acquire the knowledge of these 
languages, write grammars and dictionaries, master Hindu and Bud- 
dhist Scriptures and publish learned journals and newspapers. Carey 
believed that these scholarly pursuits were in line with the business of 
missions. But in his day, as in ours, the organization and the supporting 
constituency were long on evangelistic and short on cultural interests. 
The organization is necessarily geared to the more “practical” con- 
cerns. As such, the organization is hardly able to cope with the genius, 
the prophet or even the specialist. In fact, anyone who is not a middle- 
of-the-roader is apt to be a problem for the organization. 

Now this is not meant to be merciless abuse of the mission society. 
The whole point is that the gradual acceptance and intensification of the 
Social Ethic has affected all areas of our life, including that of the 
denominational mission society, and we achieve the values of the group 
method by paying a certain price. We simply cannot have our cake and 
eat it. If the current standards of the organization man are the neces- 
sary criteria for recruits, then we must accept without too much 
whimpering the degree of genial conservatism and kindly mediocrity 
which is part of the price. 


Once the recruit has been accepted by the Organization and has 
“left home, spiritually as well as physically, to take the vows of organi- 
zation life” a familiar set of problems will be the topic of golf course 
conversation. Whyte has described these concerns of the organization 
man accurately and vividly. One of the chief concerns of the new 
organization man is this: Does the Organization give me a real oppor- 
tunity to grow? Does it have an interest in making use of and en- 
couraging any potential I may have, or is it indifferent to this? An- 
other related question is the one of specialization. Will I specialize in 
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a particular field, or will I become broad-gauge, capable of effort in 
many fields? Related to these questions is the particular problem of 
the corporation scientist: Is the corporation as it is now organized a 
place from which creative scientific achievement can be expected, or is 
it, under present circumstances, a place for the perpetuation of medioc- 
rity at the largest possible expense? 

The possibility of growth and development in the organization is 
such an important point in the minds of the new recruits that every or- 
ganization which bids for first-class men must furnish tangible evidence 
that these opportunities exist. All the personnel men who interview 
college students know the importance of this as a selling point for their 
organization. Recruits will often choose a much lower paid position 
in a firm which can show evidence of opportunities to grow. Once in 
the organization, then, this will be a crucial point in holding new men 
in the fold. The feeling that opportunities for growth are limited here 
but more abundant elsewhere is one of the strong factors contributing 
to changing firms. 


On the matter of specialization, the organization is confessedly 
strong on producing broad-gauge men capable of doing a variety of 
jobs and being shifted to a new place with a minimum of difficulty. 
After all, the mark of the good organization man is his capacity to 
adjust. 

Since this is the main drive of the organization it is not surprising 
that it has proved singularly inept in dealing with its specialists, the 
scientists. Whyte’s section on ““The Organization Scientist” deals 
specifically with this matter under the headings, “The Fight Against 
Genius” and “The Bureaucratization Of The Scientist.” In this sphere 
of specialization a different set of abilities and conditions are de- 
manded from the usual team-effort virtues which the organization 
knows so well. Here, independence of thought, willingness to work 
alone and the freedom to experiment without thinking only of the 
mechanics of business life are essentials to creativity. Oddly enough, 
the very organization which keeps demanding something new of its 
specialists continues to perpetuate a system which makes creative dis- 
covery almost impossible. Thus, the Organization is not only capable 
of repelling talent but also of smothering it. 


A company cannot bring in young men and spend several years trying 
to make them into one kind of person and then expect them, on signal, 
to be another kind. . . . If the company indoctrinates them in the bureau- 
cratic skills and asks them to keep their minds on the practical, it cannot 
suddenly stage a sort of creative play period and then, on signal, expect 
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them to be somebody else. In any person a native ability cannot remain 

very long dormant without atrophying, but this is particularly true in 

the case of the scientist . . . historically, almost every great advance has 

been made by one man with a minimum of equipment—sometimes just 

paper and pencil—and though this is more true of fundamental research, 

it is true of applied research as well. Go down the list of commercial in- 

ventions over the last thirty years: with very few exceptions the advances 

did not come from a corporation laboratory.® 

The two corporations singled out for their far-above-average 
ability to utilize the specialist-scientist were Bell Labs and General 
Electric. Here there was a significant degree of respect for the intro- 
vert virtues as again the group mentality, and a corresponding free- 
dom for the pursuit of personal interests as over against the practical 
demands of business. 


In the outstanding scientist, in short, we have almost the direct antithe- 

sis of the company-orientated man. If the company wants a first rate man 

it must recognize that his allegiance must always be to his work. For him, 

organization can be only a vehicle. What he asks of it is not big money— 

significantly, Bell Labs and G.E. have not had to pay higher salaries than 

other research organizations to attract talent. Nor is it companionship, 

or belongingness. What he asks is the freedom to do what he wants to do.* 
Now in the midst of this kind of discussion the missionary feels 
right at home. He knows that, for all of the differences between the 
mission society and the chemical firm, these are basic issues which con- 


cern him because he shares a common existence as an organization man. 


The denominational mission society can make a very good case 
for the opportunities for growth it presents to its people. There is the 
stimulation of an overseas experience, the in-service training (lan- 
guage study and cultural orientation) and the chance to “keep up” (by 
the right use of the furlough). Still, it is rather significant that for all 
of these seeming advantages one of the points of greatest concern to 
sensitive field secretaries is the ease with which a missionary can 
stagnate and so early in his career reach a stage of arrested mental and 
spiritual development. The fact that the continuing growth and de- 
velopment of the missionary is a pressing problem in the face of the 
external advantages permitted him would seem to be at least a warning 
signal that here is an area in which complacency is hardly in order. 


When it comes to the question of specialization and the virtues of 
the broad-gauge adjustable extrovert, the mission society has generally 
followed the pattern of the organization, only with a vengeance. The 
missionary has long been eloquently pictured as the man who rebuilds 
his jeep, masters foreign languages and customs, produces text books 
and Bible translations, and counsels with primitives and governors. 
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What is more, he may well be expected to begin in China, evacuate to 
India and then resume missionary operations in the Philippine Islands. 
It is not surprising that prospective missionaries, feeling they are only 
mortal, suffer from inferiority feelings that they could never measure 
up to the numerous demands. Fortunately their confidence is usually 
restored when they actually meet a missionary and find him to be a good 
deal closer to their stature than the propaganda might have led them 
to believe. 

Broad-gauge adjustableness, then, seems to be the major virtue 
from the standpoint of the mission society. The interesting fact is that 
this virtue is very intimately related to the sense of job-frustration 
which engulfs a great many missionaries. To be called upon to do a 
variety of jobs seems inherent in the missionary’s task. But to do too 
many too badly for too long a time is simply demoralizing. This is 
especially so for younger missionaries who have grown up in an educa- 
tional generation of increasing specialization. Their past training has 
conditioned them to desire to do fewer things and to do some with a 
fair degree of accomplishment. 


In a great many cases the actual job of the missionary will have 
to be defined more clearly, or the result will be an increasing number 
of first term casualties. More than anyone else the missionary will 
realize that this is difficult to do. He knows that in his lonely spot he is 
considered a specialist in a dozen areas where he has no competence 
judged by American standards. In many cases he has inherited the jobs 
(and committees) which a few years ago were held by four mission- 
aries. And no work must be dropped! It must all be continued even if 
none of it can be done effectively in the present circumstances. Then 
there is the added new circumstance in today’s situation that, in many 
cases for the first time, the national church assigns the missionary to 
his job. This calls for more trial-and-error experiments, with the mis- 
sionary as the guinea-pig in the experiments. There is no way to escape 
this period of transition, but job frustrations are apt to be increased, 
not decreased, in the process. The missionary will largely be a general 
practitioner. Even so, the general practice must include some limits and 
permit a degree of accomplishment, rather than a hazy sense of having 
made a stab at many things and having done very little about anything 
in particular. 

’ The missionary-specialist stands in a relationship to his mission so- 
ciety analogous to that of the scientist to his corporation. Even as the 
mission society displays the organization’s demands for the broad- 
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gauge general practitioner, it also shows the organization’s ineptness 
in dealing with the specialists. To be sure, lip service is still paid to the 
heroes of another generations who, living in a year B. C. (Before 
Committees), wrote dictionaries, laid solid foundations in anthropolog- 
ical studies and took the time to become immersed in primitive so- 
cieties and non-Christian literature. But the anti-intellectualism of our 
times has amalgamated with an anti-cultural strain in our church life, 
and these, in turn, have been reinforced by the specific demands of the 
Organization mentality. Americans are naturally pragmatists, any- 
way, and this pragmatic strain pervades our church life and missionary 
activity. Consequently, when it comes to a choice, the practical always 
triumphs over the scholarly. 

While one does hear frequent laments concerning the poverty of 
missionary scholarship in a day when it is so desperately needed, the 
usual reply is that the present crop of missionaries is young and has 
not had the time needed to prove itself in this field. But this answer is 
hardly adequate. The real question is: Is it possible under the prevail- 
ing conditions to develop the kind of missionary scholarship so badly 
needed? Are the special aptitudes of the young missionaries encouraged 
(which means giving them the time and freedom required for a creative 
piece of work), or are they smothered under a deluge of committees and 
odd jobs? 

In a day when there is an urgent demand in missionary circles 
for new ideas, new approaches and new scholarship, the mission or- 
ganizations must face this question of their treatment of the specialist 
in their ranks (if any are still to be found). It may yet be possible to 
come closer to the quality of Bell Labs and General Electric, but this 
will not take place by accident. It will require some definite freeing of 
personnel for seemingly “less practical” tasks. But in the end it may 
prove that the willingness to lose life is actually the only way to gain it. 


III 

At a first glance it may seem that Whyte’s section, ‘““The New 
Suburbia: Organization Man At Home,” has very little relevance to 
the missionary’s situation. The detailed discussion of life in Park For- 
rest, Ill. and Levittown, Pa. with their kaffeeklatsching, shopping cen- 
ters and culture clubs—seems to have little in common with the mission 
bungalow, the fly infested bazaar and the prayer meeting. The usual 
standards of success in suburbia—the $18,000 ranch-style house, the 
hardtop convertible, the television set and the automatic dryer—are 
hardly applicable in a place where the house and car are assigned by 
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the mission executive committee, the television not available and the 
drier not necessary. | 

Nevertheless, the similarities increase as one moves from the 
gadget level to the psychological level. Rootlessness among the young 
adults, classlessness in suburbia, the value of education in terms of 
social mobility and the effects on the family’s social relations when one 
member is “spotted” for a new job in the Organization are all under- 
standable to the missionary organization man. 


There is also a common confession of failure as a man of culture 
and as a parent which links the organization man in suburbia with his 
counterpart in the mission in Karachi and Rangoon. By substituting 
the word “missionary” for the word “executive,” the following quota- 
tion could be taken as a word for word description of the feelings of a 
thousand missionaries scattered throughout the world. 

Executives try to be dutiful husbands and parents, and they are well 
aware that their absorption in work means less time with their family 
even when they are physically with them. Younger executives in par- 
ticular accuse themselves. They are not, they say, the fathers they should 
be and they often mention some long-term project they plan to do with 
their boy, like building a boat with him in the garage. But, they add 
ruefully, they probably never will. “I sort of look forward to the day my 
kids are grown up,” one sales manager said. “Then I won’t have to have 
such a guilty conscience about neglecting them.” . . . Culture? . . . Most 
of those questioned were conscious that they didn’t read enough good 
books about something besides business, and some executives went out 
of their way to berate themselves on that score. But where, the execu- 
tive asks, can he find time? Much as he might like to read more history 
or take in more plays, he looks on this as too marginal, too little relevant 
to his career to warrant making the time. His judgment is debatable on 
this point, but that is another story. The fact is that he doesn’t see much 
relationship, and thus, as with the long-deferred project to build a boat 


with the boys, he will keep on planning that reading he hopes to get 
around to. One of these days.® 


In Whyte’s description of suburbia one principle emerges which is 
of importance in analyzing the life of the missionary. In the relatively 
classless society of suburbia every little variation is felt all the more 
keenly. In an area where the symbols of achievement are relatively uni- 
form, the least bit of variation which can be interpreted as an indication 
of a higher status will be immediately and keenly felt. 

Certainly the mission family overseas achieves a degree of class- 
lessness far beyond that of suburbia. The salaries are uniform, the cars 
are. issued in an impersonal way by the transportation committee, the 
houses are related to specific jobs and do not reflect the status of the mis- 
sionary. Thus, the more obvious symbols of status have been standard- 
ized. But human nature being what it is, the question of status is not 
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solved this simply. The need for status to which the symbols bear testi- 
mony is not eradicated by the simple process of legislative standardiza- 
tion. The symbols of success merely become more subtle. As in suburbia 
so in the mission family, the least variation will be keenly felt. 

If the “success” of the missionary cannot be measured by the size 
of the house, the make of the car or the number of inches of the T.V. 
screen, what are the corresponding symbols of achievement in his 
classless society? I would suggest that one of the most important and 
subtlest standards in today’s mission circles is the degree of personal 
penetration and acceptance in the life of the people of the land. This 
is partly the result of the new stage which mission work has reached in 
many areas of the world. Today in many places the missionary is really 
the servant of the servants of the Lord; he is not the leader of the 
enterprise. He is primarily responsible to the national church. Thus, 
his success in the eyes of the nationals is largely measured by the degree 
of his identification with the people. This soon leads to a comparison 
with other missionaries, and nationals have their criteria for classifica- 
tion. The “score” of the missionary depends on a composite figure ar- 
rived at by taking into account the ability to speak the language with a 
maximum of fluency and a minimum of American accent; capacity to 
eat non-missionary curry and a variety of other non-mentionables ; ease 
of taking jungle trips and a dozen other subtle factors. 


Since the job of the missionary does not include among its benefits 
the advantage of release from one’s share of original sin or present 
temptations, this unconscious scorekeeping on identification will test 
the quality of his spirit as nothing else will. If he rates relatively high 
on the national’s scorecard he may easily be tempted to “think more 
highly of himself than he ought to think.” If he has been surpassed by 
a colleague, he may give way to unconscious resentment or find himself 
waist-deep in the Slough of Despond. If he happens to be an unusually 
thick clod, these minor variations of success might not bother him. But 
chances are that he is above the average in sensitivity, which means 
that the loss of a coveted position may be a hard blow. 

The desire for status, the need for security and the temptations to 
pride and despair are not peculiar to the organization man or the mis- 
sionary. They are among the basic hurdles in the race of life which in- 
volves all mankind. At any rate, the missionary will not be apt to speak 
disparagingly of his cousin in suburbia. He should understand clearly 
from his own situation that where a relatively classless social group 
exists, each variation will be immediately and keenly felt. 
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IV. 

Whyte concludes his description of the organization man with a 
brief conclusion and some modest suggestions. Many will feel that, 
while the analysis is penetrating, the recommendations are something 
less than startling. In viewing the missionary as a representative 
organization man the result would seem to follow much the same pat- 
tern. Analysis reveals relationships between the demands of organiza- 
tion life and the frequent charges of mediocrity. But to analyze is easier 
than to prescribe a remedy. Nevertheless, certain suggestions regarding 
the denominational mission society and the missionary can be made. 
While these are not identical with Whyte’s suggestions, there is a 
definite similarity. 


1. The organization must be understood realistically and critically. 
This does not mean just negatively; it also means appreciatively. 


Whatever may be the limitations of the denominational mission 
societies, it still remains true that they have been responsible for the 
most effective and the most enduring mission work in modern times. 
One need not depreciate the efforts of solitary pioneers and inde- 
pendent mission groups to recognize the truth of this. As a matter 
of fact the so-called “independent missions” usually encounter the same 
organizational problems and reflect in their own way the problems of 
the organization man. Organizationally speaking they resemble to a 
large degree the denominational mission society, seeming to imply that 
in most missionary work the organization, with all of its limitations, 
is a necessity and is not per se “of the devil” This further implies that 
the ability to cooperate with others who may differ considerably in 
background, temperament and point of view, and the ability to adjust to 
a multiplicity of demands is inherent in the task of being “partners in 
obedience.” 

But most missionaries and the supporting constituency in the 
churches need to understand the organization and its problems more 
realistically. Either because missionaries generally have little or no ex- 
perience in the world of business or because mission societies are fre- 
quently treated as unearthly entities, there is a haze of sentimentality 
which makes a clear-eyed appreciation of the organizational problems 
difficult. The mission society is like a sizable business organization 
and must be so understood. At the same time it cannot be completely 
understood from this standpoint alone. It is a business corporation 
which is not set up to make money! It is an organization designed as 
an instrument of the Church for the spread of the Gospel of Jesus 
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Christ and seeks to be nothing less than a channel through which the 
very Spirit of God can operate in the affairs of this world. 

This viewpoint must not blind us to the inevitable politics which 
are involved in its operations. Decisions and plans must be made by 
those who have the responsibility for guiding the enterprise. There 
inevitably arises the clash of ideas, personalities, passions and preju- 
dices. The missionary has real affinities with his neighbor, the Fran- 
ciscan monk, who is relatively free from certain mundane worries and 
devotes himself wholeheartedly to the tasks at his mission post. But 
at the very same time he also should recognize his kinship with his 
cousin in General Electric who is a thorough-going organization man. 

A realistic view of the organization must take into account all of 
these facets, not the least of which are the more earthy ones. In the 
world of business this might not be such a difficult matter. It would be 
done as a matter of course. But when it comes to the mission society 
this kind of realism is frequently lacking on the part of both the mis- 
sionaries and the supporters. Perhaps in this, as in other matters, “the 
children of darkness are in their generation shrewder than the children 
of light.” 

2. The organization needs to be more concerned about and active 
in the fanning of any spark of creativity which is evidenced among 
the missionaries. The natural tendency of the organization to emphasize 
the practical tasks and the virtues of conformity will need to be coun- 
teracted by a larger appreciation for the experimental, the seemingly 
non-practical, the novel and the virtues of the isolated specialist. 

It is already evident in many countries in Asia that missionaries 
will be found in decreasing numbers in the days ahead. This is not al- 
together discouraging, since the decrease in openings for missionaries 
is more than matched by the response of the nationals in the matter of 
leadership. However, if the missionary has any unique interests or con- 
tributions, he should be encouraged to work along these lines rather 
than attempt to do the work of several former missionaries in a frantic 
attempt to maintain the status quo from a past phase of missionary 
operations. It may be true that most missionaries are unimaginative 
plodders, capable only of wheel-horse activity. But it is hoped not. 


In order to keep the role of the missionary from degenerating into 
this conception, the organization has a responsibility as well as the 
individual. In other words, what is needed is some of the respect for 
the freedom of the specialist and appreciation for the impractical which 
has characterized the Bell Labs and General Electric. The organization 
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has it partly in its power to create the conditions in which discovery 
and creativity can be either encouraged or smothered. 


One of the concrete suggestions of Whyte’s book is especially ap- 
plicable to the missionary who finds himself in a center where a great 
deal of committee work is demanded. While democratic procedures are 
sometimes improvements over the solitary decisions frequently rendered 
by former administrators, there is also the tendency to do everything 
by committees. The same people then get on each other’s nerves at 
various committees. With a limited number of people and a tropical 


climate, the combination can prove to be deadly. Here is Whyte’s 
suggestion : 


If we truly believe the individual is more creative than the group, just 
in day-to-day routine there is something eminently practical we can 
do about it. Cut down the amount of time the individual has to spend in 
conferences and meetings and team play. This would be a somewhat me- 
chanical approach to what is ultimately a philosophical problem, but if 
organization people would take a hard look at the different types of meet- 
ings inertia has accumulated for the organization, they might find that the 
ostensibly negative act of cutting out many of them would lead to some 
very positive benefits over and above the time saved. Thrown more on 
their own resources, those who have nothing to offer but the skills of 
compromising other people’s efforts might feel bereft, but for the others 
the climate might be invigorating. Of itself such a surface change in work- 
ing conditions would not give them more freedom, but it would halt a bad 
momentum, it would force organization to distinguish between what are 
legitimate functions of the group and what are not, and even if it yielded 
only a few more hours, this would be no small blessing. Once enjoyed, 
room to move around in is sweet indeed, and men partially liberated might 
be tantalized into demanding more.”® 


3. The missionary must never forget, even in a day in which “ad- 


justment” is the watchword, that he must maintain the capacity to be 
“against” the organization as well as for it. 


Out of loyalty to the cause which the mission society represents 
he owes the organization the ability to be a No-man sometimes, as well 
as a Yes-man. If new methods and perspectives are to come into the 
work and relationships of the denominational mission societies, they 
will need people “within” the organization who possess a developed— 
not stifled—capacity to criticize existing procedures. They must be 
“within,” so as to know whereof they speak and not be merely carping 
outsiders. But they will need to transcend the group sufficiently to criti- 
cize constructively and lead the way in new paths. This is the organiza- 
tional equivalent of the prophetic word, “I am against the prophets, 
saith the Lord.” The absence of this will mean perpetuating a spirit of 
complacency, rationalization and self-justification in the mission society. 
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The young men will cease to dream dreams and see visions, and they 
will cease in the name of the organization. 
Whyte has put it even more strongly. 


He must fight the organization. Not stupidly, or selfishly, for the defects 
of individual self-regard are no more to be venerated than the defects of 
co-operation. But fight he must, for the demands for his surrender are 
constant and powerful, and the more he has come to like the life of or- 
ganization the more difficult does he find it to resist these demands, or 
even to recognize them. It is wretched, dispiriting advice to hold before 
him the dream that ideally there need be no conflict between him and 
society. There always is; there always must be. Ideology cannot wish it 
away; the peace of mind offered by organization remains a surrender, 
and no less so for being offered in benevolence. That is the problem.” 


This problem the missionary knows quite well in another con- 
text. He must be in the world but not of it. In a similar way he must 
be within the organization; he cannot help being an organization man. 
But there must be a constantly renewed commitment to One who is 
other than the organization; One who uses, judges and transforms the 
organization, but who is never identical with it. And out of this deeper 
loyalty the missionary who is no less than the organization man may 
be made into something more and other than just an organization man. 


1. Although I am a missionary of the be fairly representative. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 2. W. H. Whyte, Jr. The Organization 
ciety I am using the phrases ‘‘denomi- Man, pp. 3, 4. All quotations are from 
national missionary’’ and ‘‘denomina- the paper-back Doubleday Anchor edi- 
tional mission society’’ in the larger tion. 

sense of those who work in and through 3. Ibid., pp. 236-238. 

the established denominational groups. 4. Ibid., p. 232. 

In relation to The Organization Man, 5. Ibid., pp. 162-164. 

all of the denominations have much in 6. Ibid., p. 445. 

common. The experience of the 7. Ibid., p. 448. 


A.B.F.M.S. missionary would probably 


WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Gerizim or Jerusalem? 


The cryptic statement, “the Jews have no dealings with the Sa- 
maritans” (John 4:9), is not surprising in the light of inter-Biblical 
history. Josephus and the Old Testament inform us that when Israel 
became a captive nation in 722 B.C., their territory was repopulated 
by people from Cutha and Media. Since Samaria was their chief city, 
these transplanted colonists later on were called Samaritans. They in- 
termarried with the Israelites. But they were rebuffed, on the grounds 
that they were not true Israelites, when they offered to join the Jews in 
rebuilding the temple in Jerusalem. 


There is uncertainty as to when it occurred, but they built their 
own rival temple on Mount Gerizim in Samaria. According to Josephus 
(who mixes fiction with fact at times) the breach was due to the fact 
that Manasseh, a Jewish priest (his brother Jaddua was high priest), 
had married Nicaso, a daughter of Sanballat, governor of Samaria. 
(Josephus has placed these men ca. 332 B.C., nearly a century too late. 
Neh. 13:28). Pressure was brought to bear upon him by the Jews to 
resign or else divorce his non-Jewish wife. When Sanballat learned 
this, he agreed to build a temple for his son-in-law in Samaria and to 
make Manasseh high priest over it. Manasseh was joined by a con- 
siderable number of Jewish priests in this venture, and they set up a 
modified type of Jewish worship. They were monotheistic; the Penta- 
teuch alone was considered inspired; they observed circumcision, the 
Sabbath and all the annual Jewish feasts; and they offered sacrifices. 
They also spoke Aramaic as the Jews did. They resembled the Sadducees 
in their rejection of the traditions of the elders. 


These Samaritans were hated by the Jews primarily because they 
regularly joined with the Jews’ enemies. At times, as with Alexander 
the Great, they claimed kinship with the Jews, but most of the time 
they denied relationship. Josephus describes the mutual animosity as 
follows: 


When the Jews are in adversity, they [Samaritans] deny that they are 
kin to them and then they profess the truth; but when they perceive that 
some good fortune has befallen them, they immediately pretend to have 
relationship with them. . . . And if anyone was accused by those of Jeru- 
salem of having eaten things common or of having broken the Sabbath, 
or of any other crime of like nature, he fled away to the Shechemites 
[Samaritans] and said that he was accused unjustly. (Antiq. XI:8.2-7; 
cf XI. 4.3; XII. 5.5). 
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When Antiochus Epiphanes began his efforts to exterminate the Jew- 
ish religion and to impose Hellenism upon them (ca. 170 B.C.), the 
Samaritans rededicated their temple to Zeus Xenios, an indication of 
the superficiality of their worship of Jehovah. Such conduct naturally 
deepened the Jews’ contempt for them. The Samaritan temple was 
destroyed by John Hyrcanus, the Jewish priest-king (128 B.C.), and 
never rebuilt. However, there is still a small group of Samaritans at 
Nablus who worship once a year on Mount Gerizim. (Cf. Martin Noth, 
The History of Israel, Harper & Bros., 1958, pp. 317-354 for a criti- 
cal study of the Samaritans. ) 


Jesus, in spite of Jewish hostility against the Samaritans, never 
reacted toward them as his co-religionists did. He healed a Samaritan 
leper (Luke 17:16) along with nine Jews, and the Samaritan was the 
only one who returned to thank him. When Jesus was illustrating who 
is one’s neighbor he chose a Samaritan (Luke 10:33) as an example 
of neighborly love. He spent two days in a Samaritan village (John 
4:40) preaching to them. On the day of his ascension he commanded his 
disciples to be witnesses not only in Judea and elsewhere but also in 
Samaria (Acts 1:8). When the disciples did go to Samaria in obedience 
to Christ’s command they had a marvelous reception and witnessed a 
remarkable response to the gospel (Acts 8:4-25). 


In the above instances we have excellent examples of how Chris- 


tianity triumphed over centuries-old and deep-rooted animosity and 
hostility. 


J. R. Mantey 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Chicago, IIl. 


SERMON: 


The Freedom of Man 


by JAMES B. ASHBROOK 


Scripture: Genesis 3:1-10, 22-24; I John 1:5-10 

During the first few centuries of the Christian Church there came 
a gradual clarifying of the essential message. The interaction of con- 
flicting points of view forced the emergence of boundary lines. Ideas 
that fell outside these limits were rejected. They were not regarded 
as true expressions of the Christian mystery. Within these limits, 
however, there was room for a good deal of give and take. 

Before the fifth century the Church had struggled successively 
with these issues: the nature of the Christian fellowship, the nature of 
the Christian God and the activity of God in Christ. Then the focus 
of attention shifted to man himself: what is he like? why is he the 
way he is? what can be done to overcome his predicament? The con- 
troversy swirled around two central figures: Augustine and Pelagius. 

Pelagius was a powerful man, whatever way you looked at him. 
Physically he had broad shoulders, a strong neck and a sturdy body. 
Emotionally a cold, even temperament produced enviable self-control. 
Mentally his mind ranged over broad horizons of human knowledge. 
Those who knew him held him in the highest esteem. The purity of his 
life was the result of an ascetic morality involving much discipline, 
much denial, much determination. Here was a man of firm convictions 
and firm control. 7 

Augustine, on the other hand, was one of those more sensitive 
and tempestuous souls. His contribution to Western thought was so 
great as to mold both Roman Catholic and Protestant developments 
down to the present day. He explored the depths and intricacies of 
human personality so profoundly that about the only thing he could 
learn from contemporary psychology is the jargon. But despite his 
intellectual powers, Augustine’s passionate nature proved a constant 
source of torment. 

Today we would call him a neurotic temperament. He was beset 
by inner conflicts. He was driven by compulsions. He was torn by con- 
tradictions. In his youth he indulged in excesses which haunted him 


James B. AsHBROOK, minister of First Baptist Church, Granville, Ohio, 
delivered this sermon as part of a series tracing great theological conflicts 
in church history and their importance for today. 
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all his life. He knew Paul’s struggle well: “I do not do what I want, 
but I do the very thing I hate. .. . O wretched man that I am, who will 
deliver me. .. ?” Augustine was “man against himself.” He knew the 
tragic dimensions of human existence. 


Here, then, is the contrast. On the one hand, we have Pelagius: 
fine, upstanding, moral, stable, self-sufficient, respected. He knew what 
should be done and he did it. On the other hand, we have Augustine: 
passionate, sensitive, impulsive, harassed, driven. He knew what should 
be done and felt powerless to do it. 


With two men of such different temperaments, it was inevitable 
that they should some day clash. But how did the conflict come about? 
What took place that finally brought into focus the issue of the nature 
of man? | 

It began when Pelagius was attending a meeting in Rome. A 
bishop quoted from Augustine’s autobiographical Confession. The 
statement he quoted was this prayer: “Give, O Lord, what thou com- 
mandest.”” Pelagius was shocked. God would never command some- 
thing man could not fulfill. God would never demand anything beyond 
man’s power to perform. What right had Augustine to ask, “Give, O 
Lord, what thou commandest ?” 

Indignantly Pelagius retorted. “Instead of regarding the com- 
mands of our illustrious King a privilege .. . we cry out at God... 
and say, “This is too hard and difficult. We cannot do it. We are only 
human, and hindered by the weakness of the flesh.’ Blind folly and 
presumptuous blasphemy!” concluded Pelagius. God “has not willed 
to command anything impossible.” 

Now Pelagius was not a naive sentimentalist. Of course, man was 
tempted. That he would not deny. But for Augustine to insist man 
was helpless to do anything about temptation was utter nonsense. Man 
was completely free to choose good or evil at every moment of his life. 
There was nothing to keep him from doing what he had decided to do. 
In effect, Pelagius was saying, “Pull yourself together.” “Get a grip 
on yourself.” “Forget all that foolishness about not being able to do 
something you want to do.” Virtue was difficult—true—but anyone 
with an ounce of intelligence and determination could be virtuous. He 
only had to try. 

The point Pelagius was concerned about was this. Man was per- 
sonally responsible for the way he lived. Too many people were trying 
to duck out from under responsibility. They made God take the burden. 
The fall of Adam had had no serious effect on man’s experience. For 
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some unexplainable reason Adam had sinned. He had set a bad example 
for all succeeding generations. But that did not mean sin was some- 
thing inherent in man, a matter of personal dilemma—the good that 
I would I can not, and the evil that I would not, that I do. Rather, sin 
was a matter of social habit. 


Each person began life with a clean slate. He started from scratch. 
There was no inheritance of sin. He was born free of guilt. Matters of 
right and wrong were simply matters of personal choice. It he de- 
cided to, he could be free of any and every sin. It was only a question 
of trying hard enough. The grace of God was not needed to initiate 
any change within the person. In fact, the grace of God was more a 
matter of enlightenment than the source of salvation. Being ignorant 
of what should be done, man just needed a little more education, a little 
more understanding, a little more will-power. 


Pelagius was out to strip man of any excuse for sinning. he dis- 
missed hereditary factors and social conditioning. Man had the will- 
power to live up to any standard he wanted to. Christ was primarily 
an ideal person. Man should strive to imitate his good example. And 
man could imitate his example if he only tried. Such was the reaction 
to the idea of asking God to do for man the very thing God had com- 
manded man to do for himself. 

This, then, is what we speak of as Pelagianism. The stress is on 
the great and the good and the responsible side of human nature. In 
contrast to Pelagianism is Augustinianism. The stress is on the tragic 
and the ambiguous and the irresponsible side of human nature. 

Augustine thrust into the foreground the idea of original sin. The 
idea was not new but the force with which it was proclaimed and the 
brilliance with which it was expounded gave it a permanent place in 
Christian thought. It may not always have been accepted, but it has 
never been allowed to be neglected—at least for long. 

What was Augustine getting at when he spoke of original sin? 
He meant man was caught—caught in a cobweb of biological and 
cultural inheritance from which he could not escape. Man’s original 
creation had been good, basically good, but Adam had managed to mess 
up the whole affair. Adam had had everything he needed, yet he was not 
satisfied. He had to have something more. He had to be free from God. 
He.wanted to be on his own. In his pride he wanted to replace God, to 
make himself the center of life, to make himself the source of his own 
life. The downfall of Adam contaminated the rest of the human race. 
Because of Adam’s sinful pride, man lost his freedom of choice. His 
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mind was clouded. The grace of God making it possible for him to do 
the good was gone. As a result, ever since mankind has been driven by 
unlimited striving and unlimited desiring. 

The problem, as Augustine saw it, was not so much that man 
sinned but that man was a sinner. It was not that he sinned out of social 
habit but that he inherited an already corrupted and corrupting soul. 
He could not help sinning. He had no choice. The weight of the race 
was simply too much for his crippled will-power. No matter how hard 
he tried he could not avoid getting into trouble. Every act of will came 
from a center that was already twisted. Man acted against his own 
best judgment in obedience to his own worst interests. Man was not 
“himself.” The predicament was not that he was im a problem situation; 
the predicament was that he was the problem. He was “caught.” He 
was helpless to do anything about it. 

What was the way out? For Augustine the only way of over- 
coming the dilemma was for God to do what man could not do: “Give, 
O Lord, what thou commandest.” There was nothing man could do to 
warrant that help. God simply decided ahead of time that some were 
meant for salvation and some were marked for damnation, and there 
was absolutely nothing anyone could do about it. The very desire to 
conquer the predicament of sin was a gift of God, a gift he withheld 
from some and gave to others. 

These, then, were the points of view of the central opponents on 
the issue of the nature of man. Pelagianism, on the one hand, em- 
phasized the complete freedom of man. His responsibility could not 
be qualified by any sort of excuse. His responsibility could not be re- 
stricted by any human factor. Augustinianism, on the other hand, 
emphasized the complete determinism of man. He was unable to do 
anything himself to break the paralysis of will-power. 


The way in which the issue was resolved was this. When the bar- 
barians sacked Rome, Pelagius fled to Carthage. To his misfortune, 
Carthage was a center of Augustine’s influence. Conflict proved in- 
evitable. So Pelagius moved on to Palestine. But changing residence 
did not shake the conflict from his trail. A church synod at Jerusalem 
tried him for heresy and, much to the distress of the Augustinians, 
the synod acquitted him. That, decision only intensified the attack. He 
was accused of heresy at Rome. Finally, under pressure from two 
hundred bishops who had condemned him in Carthage, Pope Zosimus 
also condemned him. Therefore, the emperor sent him into exile. 


Interestingly enough, throughout most of the controversy Pelagius 
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had the favor of the synods and the councils. He had the favor of the 
emperor and the pope. What proved his downfall was his deviation 
from the orthodox position on the importance of baptism. This created 
the biggest threat to the Church, for it appeared to make the sacra- 
ments unnecessary. This, as much as anything else, caused the trouble. 


With this background, we need now to ask ourselves: What led 
the Church to condemn Pelagianism? And why, in condemning Pela- 
gianism, did the Church not go on to adopt Augustinianism? For in 
rejecting the viewpoint of Pelagius, the Church did not accept the 
viewpoint of Augustine. 

Pelagius failed to appreciate what we can speak of as “the drag 
of the race.” We are not born in a vacuum, protected from harmful 
influences and shielded from unfortunate accidents. We find ourselves 
born into a situation which is “unstable at best and disastrous at 
worst.” As parents we injure our children with our own anxieties. 
Society injures both parents and children with its complexities and 
conflicts. Before we even lift a bat to our shoulders we find we have 
at least one, if not two strikes against us already. This is not to sub- 
scribe to Augustine’s theory of biological tainting. This is simply to 
recognize the all too obvious fact that each generation manages to 
cripple the next generation physically, emotionally and spiritually. 
“The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” 

Our ability to be responsible is restricted by the drag of the race. 
And, as if that were not enough, our ability to be responsible is also 
restricted by the drag of our own selves. Modern depth psychologists 
like Sigmund Freud have simply emphasized what Augustine saw. At 
the core of the human self is an irresponsible and irrational element. 
The best possibility is somehow always a “compromise between un- 
limited desire and limited satisfaction.” Even when we act in the finest 
possible way there is present a mixture of good and bad motives, a 
mixture of helpful and harmful consequences. As Ishmael says in 
Moby Dick, “Heaven have mercy on all of us—Presbyterians and 
pagans alike—for we are all somehow dreadfully cracked about the 
head, and sadly in need of mending.” 

In the face of the drag of the race and in the face of the drag of 
the self, Pelagian self-sufficiency breaks down. The human predi- 
cament is not that we need a little more knowledge. It is not that we 
need a little more conviction. It is not that we need a little more will- 
power. The human predicament is that we are caught in a situation in 
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which we need outside help. We cannot pull ourselves up by our own 
bootstraps. There are times when it is simply impossible to “get a 
grip” on ourselves. We are unable to go it alone. 


This naive self-sufficiency was what Augustine was fighting. But 
in combatting this failure, he laid himself open for another failure. 
In insisting on original sin as a biologically inherited taint, he came 
dangerously close to disparaging human nature beyond recognition. 
He set the stage for men to conclude there is nothing “good” about 
man; all there is is “evil.” Those who are not so great as Augustine 
have grasped this part of his thought and failed to appreciate the 
counter-balances elsewhere in his thought. His failure rises out of 
making possible an undermining of any goodness in human nature 
whatsoever. 

To undermine the goodness of man inevitably led Augustine to 
undermine any freedom in man. He undercut any possibility of our 
responding to God. In trying to deny that man can make any claim 
on God—that man can manipulate him for his own ends—he came 
dangerously close to denying any capacity for response at all. 

The logic led to a stark and sober theory of predestination. God 
simply decided ahead of time to damn some and to save others, and 
nobody nor nothing could change what had been decided. What 
Augustine was getting at was the sense of God taking the initiative 
with us. He comes to us before we go to him. Our response to him 
is dependent upon his prior response to us. Or as I John puts it, “We 
love because he first loved us.” We are unable to love until we have 
known what it is first to be the recipient of love. Augustine made the 
mistake of transforming a profound description of human experience 
into a rigidly logical theoretical speculation. In the process the loving 
God became a rigid deity. 

In the contest between Pelagius and Augustine there was no 
clearcut victory. Nor could there be any clearcut victory. Augustine 
helped to save Christianity from the superficial self-sufficiency of Pela- 
gianism—true. But ever since, the Church has been trying to escape 
his harmful phrases and his unfortunate logic. Pelagius was more 
wrong than right. That is why the point of view of Pelagianism was 
condemned as heresy. Augustine, on the other hand, was more right 
than wrong. But the mixed character of his point of view prevented 
the Church from ever fully adopting Augustinianism. 


Here in America, especially in our middle class culture, it is rather 
easy for many of us to be Pelagian. We feel that people can do any- 
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thing they want to if they only try hard enough. We feel that people 
are either “good” or “bad,” like the characters on T.V. Westerns, 
depending on their free choices. Either a person is a Christian, or he 
is not a Christian. Either he lives a saintly life, or he lives a sinful life. 
There can be no inbetween, no middle grey. For many of us life has 
been stable enough to protect us from the deeper torments that tear 
men apart. On the surface our fairly normal existence could well il- 
lustrate the strength and the power and the truth of Pelagianism. 


But, underneath the surface, the life that we find bears living tes- 
timony to the truth of the Augustinian insight. There are many of us 
who have been crippled by our families and injured by society. There 
are many of us who know ourselves to be paralyzed in the face of ir- 
reconcilable desires and drives. Moral judgment and righteous con- 
demnation are of no avail. Only a new “heart” will suffice! 


We know only too well we have a way of messing up the life God 
has entrusted to us. We cannot explain “why” this is so, but we cer- 
tainly know that it is so! In greater or lesser degree the results are 
everywhere: jealousies, hatreds, prejudices, divorce rates, psychoso- 
matic illnesses, mental hospitals, correctional institutions, global 
conflicts. 


The more we become acquainted with our bondage the more 
chance there is for the healing power of the loving God to work in us. 
The more we become acquainted with our bondage the closer we come 
to each other and to him who has “loved us and loosed us and made us 
kings and priests.” 


Book Reviews 


RECONSIDERING THE BLEAKNESS OF OUR WORSHIP 

Christian Worship. Its History and Meaning, by Horton Davies. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, 1957, 128 pp. $2.00. | 

A Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship, by IL1on T. Jones. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1954, 319 pp. $4.50. 

Exposition and Encounter, by James S. Stewart. Berean Press, Birmingham, 
England, 1956, 16 pp. 2s. 

The Way To Biblical Preaching, by Donatp G. Miter. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
1957, 160 pp. $2.50 


Liturgics is all the rage these days. A “liturgical movement” is abroad in 
the churches, for better or, perhaps, for worse. In this light of this development, 
this issue of FouNDATIONS covers in its book review article four recent or fairly 
recent books which bear on Protestantism and—as many seem to find—its bleak 
worship. 

Horton Davies’ Christian Worship stands out as a really excellent general 
survey of the various forms and traditions of Christian worship, written interest- 
ingly for layman and minister alike. As one would expect of the author of the 
authoritative Worship of The English Puritans, this book indicates familiarity 
with the best scholarship on the subject; the bibliography is well selected and 
organized to stimulate further study. Still more important, this book shows an 
appreciation of the actual practice of worship in each tradition surveyed. The 
first half of the book reviews worship practices from Old and New Testament 
days, through Eastern and Roman Churches, to Lutheran, Anglican, Reformed 
and Independent (Baptist, Congregational and Quaker) traditions. One feels, 
particularly in the sections dealing with Protestant worship, that this Congrega- 
tionalist speaks as well as any one man can speak “from the inside” of each form 
of worship, maintaining an objectivity which permits both appreciation and con- 
structive criticism. For one who wishes an interesting, accurate survey of Chris- 
tian worship patterns, the first half of this book is well worth the price of the whole. 

Since this reviewer is a preacher, he found Davies’ summary of the back- 
ground of the Lord’s Supper in the chaburah, the “confraternity meal of Jewish 
religious brotherhoods” (as formulated by Dom Gregory Dix) to be a particularly 
vivid account, which will be of value to him the next time the Supper is the subject 
of a sermon. The critique of the Roman liturgy is surely sound, although with re- 
gard to the “spectator” character of the congregation at Mass, it would seem only 
fair to mention the current “liturgical movement” which, on the Roman side, is 
wrestling rather creatively with this problem. 

The second half of this book was less satisfying. The aims of the two sections 
included in this second half are laudable: to explain the various parts of a service 
of worship (prayer, Scripture, preaching, sacraments) and to defend the relevance 
of public worship (answering such questions as “Why go to Church?” and the 
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like). But this reviewer remains unconvinced that the approach often taken here— 
attempting to answer the questions people put—is an approach capable of real 
success. Let one instance suffice. The first chapter in the second section ap- 
proaches the subject of prayer by outlining the objections often raised to praying: 
“prayer is a form of self-deception,” “science has disproved prayer,” etc. Each 
objection receives its answer. Now, without plugging for “positive thinking,” 
might it not be a better approach simply to plunge right into the joy of prayer 
itself? 

(And, incidentally, to drag in the poor old “principle of indeterminacy” to 
answer the “scientific” objection to prayer is nothing short of cruel. Whatever 
physicists wish to do with this principle, theologians would do better to leave it 
alone. In theological works it has a sheepish, nervous look, like a muddy hound- 
dog who has blundered into a garden party. We are not being kind to keep it 
around by feeding it cakes and cookies. Let it go back where it belongs, to mean 
whatever it does mean, and not what we theologians would like to have it mean. 
The principle of indeterminacy needs a good, long—perhaps eternal—rest from 
theology. ) 

Despite all this, there is excellent material in this second half. In the chapter 
on reading Scripture and hearing sermons, the questions the hearer must ask to 
assess whether or not he has heard a good sermon are certainly sound: “Did this 
explain the Scripture text?” “Can I remember the main points?” “Did I under- 
stand it; was it helpful?” If Davies can rid us, by such questions, of the current 
inanities—‘“I enjoyed the service today,” and “Very interesting this morning”’— 
he’ll be the subject of my hallelujahs for a month. Maybe a year. 

And the point of the last chapter, “My Part in Worship,” is crucial: since 
“worship is the response of the body of Christians to the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, the part of the worshiper is to cooperate in this response.” This 
could well have been the theme of the entire last section. Indeed, it would not 
be amiss for someone someday to write a book dealing with nothing else. Creative 
thinking along this line—at least as far as Baptists and other free churches are 
concerned—is greatly needed. 

One further observation concerning Davies’ book will lead directly to the next 
on our list: Ilion T. Jones’ A Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship. Davies’ 
work is a quiet book, without crusading zeal. He has no ax to grind, and this 
is certainly legitimate. And yet, at least from the perspective of a Baptist observing 
the effects of the so-called “liturgical movement” in the free churches, one might 
wish that Davies had at least a small hatchet to sharpen at the point of liturgicism. 
Although in his section on Baptist and Congregational worship he points to “sev- 
eral positive contributions to worship” made by these traditions—extempore 
prayer, the proclamation of the Word, hymnology and (in the case of Baptists) 
believer’s baptism—he goes on to mention approvingly those “who question the 
iconoclasm and rejections of the seventeenth century,” whose “participation in 
the ecumenical movement has caused them to reconsider the former bleakness of 
their services, and their tendency to depreciate the traditions of the early and me- 
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dieval Church and particularly to denigrate the sacrament in favor of the sermon. 
Beauty is returning, with symbolism, to the house of God. Responses are heard 
once more in worship.” (p. 70) 

That there is a “bleakness” in evangelical worship is often all too true. But 
whether we were so insensitive as not to know this without “participation in the 
ecumenical movement,” or whether symbols and color and responses are any cure 
for this bleakness is surely open to debate. 

Ilion Jones’ book, although published in 1954, deserves to be reviewed in 
connection with worship, precisely because he takes up this debate regarding litur- 
gical observances with such vigor and passion. In a day when everybody is con- 
cerned to be everything to everybody else, it is refreshing to see Dr. Jones set out 
after the demon of liturgicism and all its infernal works. Recognizing the current 
desire to “reconsider the former bleakness” of free church worship he states that 
“unfortunately there has not been on the part of a sufficient number of ministers 
and laymen enough discriminating thought about the long-range results of the 
movement. Instead there has been a hasty, almost blind acceptance of the current 
trends as the things that ought to be done because everybody else is doing them” 
(p. 7). He calls for a rereconsideration of the bleakness. “When a worship prac- 
tice is adopted by evangelical Christians, it should be because it is in harmony with 
the basic principles of the type of Christianity they represent” (p. 163). Jones 
“wishes it could be said that Protestants, launching out on their basic principle 
‘of adaptation, have been making daring and courageous experiments in creating 
more meaningful, more relevant worship in accordance with their own peculiar 
evangelical beliefs. But this cannot be truthfully said of the liturgical movement 
as a whole. . . . Speaking in general, Protestants have been busy reproducing 
medieval worship instead of producing a more significant worship on the basis of 
their own peculiar beliefs” (p. 286). 

This is a call which is surely needed. In a day when ministers and choirs 
blossom forth in wide, lengthy and fringed stoles, when acolytes in red bows 
elaborately get the candles lit, when “altars” pinned against the back wall appear ; 
when, with solemn tread at offering time ministers turn altarward, plates elevated 
high, looking for all the world like the Pope in the process of canonizing St. Gina 
of Lollobrigida; when our shy pastors seem to find something particularly holy in 
serving Communion with back turned to their patient, somehow straight-faced 
flocks ; when even incidental prayers are addressed backward to a God who seems 
(in these chaotic times perhaps wisely) to be hiding himself somewhere behind 
the cross, or perhaps peeking furtively through the lower corners of the stained 
glass window—when such business as this goes on, somebody, somewhere, had 
better do some loud and raucous shouting. 

Ilion Jones does it. Although he approaches his subject in a manner similar 
to that of Davies—with a broad historical survey, both more lengthy and more 
thorough than Davies’ with the advantages and disadvantages that this prolixity 
entails—his conclusions, at least with regard to liturgicism in free churches, are 
far different. He sees no reason to denigrate preaching or the preacher in favor of 
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altars and fixed prayers. His negative views on the American Congregational 
prayer book, A Book of Worship For Free Churches (which Davies had favorably 
noted) reminded this reviewer of James Hastings Nichols’ observation when this 
prayer book came out, that such stress on altars and whatnot, and such attempts 
to get the preacher out of the way of the congregation might in the end result in 
the preacher being put out of the sanctuary altogether and having to pipe up his 
sermon from the boiler room. 

Jones’ warning is surely appropriate today. But, for all this, Jones has not quite 
hit the mark. He hacks around fervently, and he comes close sometimes, but he 
does not concentrate on the vital heart of the matter. His principle of spontaneity 
and adaptability on the part of evangelicals is sound enough; but it is not the kind 
of thing that gives essential guidance toward a solution of the problem of bleakness. 
He rightly maintains that symbols and other clutter are no solution, but the lists 
of materials for what he considers responsible worship (responsive readings, 
prayers, music, sermons) seem rather humdrum, while his order of service, with 
its balance, simplicity, movement, climax, etc., all aimed at teaching “the worship- 
ers how to find God each for himself within his own soul” (p. 279) seems merely 
like a more conservative liturgicist working out the psychological means by which 
to breach the walls of the world for God. His statement that “the expressed 
purpose of all the reformers . . . was to restore worship to its New Testament form” 
(p. 146) makes the reformers sound formalistic, as if indulging in a romantic 
archaism, since their effort in this regard is seen merely as something done for its 
own sake. His proposals that Protestants must eliminate altars, eliminate ideas 
of propitiatory sacrifice, reduce the visible symbols and expurgate medieval ex- 
pressions, and his distress over ministers who “have surrendered some of the 
basic doctrines of their faith . . . lost their evangelical fervor,” while reasonable 
enough, nevertheless give an impression to this reader, when stated again as things 
to be done for their own sake, just a bit nagging. 

Further, to take on Tillich’s sacramental views (pp. 184 ff.) is too large a 
task without the proper weapon. When there are giants in the land we get nowhere 
by chopping off their toes. For Goliath, we need David’s sling, and a small sharp 
stone. Unfortunately Jones keeps mislaying his sling and overlooking the stone. 
It is doubly unfortunate, since they lie all the time right at his feet. Jones quotes 
John Robinson’s sermon to the departing pilgrims, “for I am confident the Lord 
hath more truth and light yet to break forth out of his Word. ...I beseech you... 
to receive whatsoever light or truth shall be made known to you from the written 
Word of God.” Jones sees this as pointing up “one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Protestantism—namely adaptation.” But it points up a far more impor- 
tant principle of Protestantism than adaptation. The truth or light which is to 
come does not drop magically out of the starry blue; it breaks forth “from the 
written Word of God.” Here is the answer to Jones’ cry. Would that he had 
concentrated his efforts here. For here is the solution for the “bleakness” to 
which the liturgicists so rightly object. Symbols or lack of symbols have nothing 
to do with it. They do not overcome the darkness, because the darkness is an 
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absence of the Word of God. If we must take on Tillich, this is the weapon. But 
if we wish to find the reason why the reformers tried “to restore worship to its 
New Testament form,” the reason why symbols fell out of Protestant worship as 
unnecessary, the reason why we need no psychological means to breach the walls 
of the world for God, and if we wish to recover the excitement, the power, the 
awesome character of Protestant worship, the answer is in the hearing and the 
speaking of the Word of God. It is not that Protestants were willing to settle 
for something less than symbols and colors and drama; it was that Protestants 
had found something so much more than these that they looked pale, wan and deathly 
sick beside the living fact of the Word of God. The bleakness was in the symbols, 
not in Protestant worship. 

James S. Stewart, with his gracious spirit, would, of course, not wish to 
sling stones at Tillich, but in his little booklet Exposition and Encounter; Preach- 
ing in the Context of Worship—which is the Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture, 
delivered at The Friends’ Institute, Birmingham, England, in 1956—he wishes 
very much to point us to a recovery of proper Protestant worship through the 
exposition of the Word of God. “The reason why I am concentrating today on 
expository preaching is that I am convinced that incomparably the greatest need of 
the Christian pulpit at the present moment is more preaching of this particular 
character.” Although we preachers, unused to expository preaching, might imme- 
diately object that we can think of nothing so deadening, so lifeless, so incapable of 
relevance as this central concentration upon what the Bible actually says, Stewart 
answers: “Eliminate our function as expositors of the Scriptures, interpreters of 
the Biblical message to our generation, and what is there left for us to offer? 
Topical disquisitions, philosophical speculations, diagnoses of the human predica- 
ment, Pelagian exhortations, ephemeral homilies, essays of religious uplift—in 
other words, a circumscribed stock of human ideas, necessarily colored by personai 
particular experiences and preferences and prejudices. To spend a lifetime within 
that narrow orbit—how cramped and tedious for ourselves, how boring for our 
congregation! It is the Bible alone that delivers us from that spiritual provincial- 
ism into a world of endless variety. It stretches our horizons immeasurably. For 
here in this Book is what St. Paul once described as ‘the many-colored, iridescent 
wisdom of God;’ and a long lifetime’s preaching will not exhaust the riches of 
that flashing splendor in its relevance to the lives of men.” 

In Stewart’s lecture are apt illustrations for the preacher’s use (Note the 
story of the missionary who asked a woman how she read the Bible, to which the 
response was “Sir, it is not I who am reading this Book. It is this Book that is 
reading me.”). More important, this booklet will open the eyes of many of us 
to the possibilities of hearing and speaking the Word of God in its relevance to our 
life (Section III), and to the possibilities of preaching to restore life and breath 
to our worship (Section IV) where we have so recently only found “‘bleakness.” 

Stewart finds that preaching has its central place “in the context of worship” 
inasmuch as “the purpose of exposition is encounter, that encounter with God in 
Christ which is of the essence of worship.” He quotes P. T. Forsyth to the effect 
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that preaching “is more than a declaration of the Gospel: It is the Gospel pro- 
longing and declaring itself. Hence our exposition of the Word of salvation is 
caught up into the saving process and itself becomes a bit of holy history—God 
in action to save.” And he should rejoice the hearts of the liturgicists, yet trouble 
them as well, when he says “to those who are ministers of the world I would say 
this: your commission is so to expound the Word that through the exposition men 
and women will be forgetting all about the preacher and actually encountering 
Him who is the Word incarnate, losing sight of you and seeing Christ instead.” 


(For those who have not yet purchased books from Britain, a letter to James 
Thin, Bookseller, South Bridge, Edinburgh 1, Scotland, or to Blackwells, B. H., 
Broad Street, Oxford, England will start lists of books coming your way. With 
your letter, put in an order for Stewart’s booklet. 2 shillings is about 28¢ these days.) 


Our final book—Miller’s The Way to Biblical Preaching—has already been 
reviewed in FOUNDATIONS (July, 1958). We include it again simply because it is 
the best “how-to” book concerning expository preaching to appear in a long time. 
For the preacher who is tired of the bleakness of his own ideas and of the worship 
his congregation has been receiving, and would like to recover some of the amazing 
depth and direct relevance of the Bible, Miller’s book points the way. This 
reviewer was bothered on first reading by the many sermon outlines presented 
which were set up only to be knocked down. On second reading, he has decided 
that there is really nothing more illuminating than the reconstructions of these 
sermons Miller offers in the light of what their texts actually said and of what 
their messages might therefore have been. Psalm 19, the book of Jonah, Abraham 
praying for Sodom, Isaiah 39, Ephesians 5:25-27, as well as many other passages, 
come alive under Miller’s skillful reading. They can provide basis for several months 
of expository preaching, sufficient to show the preacher and his congregation the 
exciting power there is in preaching, the amazing possibilities God has provided for 
us to encounter him through Jesus Christ by the action of the Holy Spirit inter- 
preting to us this strange book we call the Bible. 


We need not succumb to the bleakness of our worship, either through doing 
the same old thing in the same old way, or through fiddling with liturgical frills 
and trifles. The Bible is still here. It aroused Luther and sent him on his vio- 
lent way. It broke medieval worship apart and reconstituted it under the sway of 
the Biblical authority of the preaching of the Word of God. We may be tired, but 
the Bible is not tired. Let it but speak through us to our congregations, and the 
bleakness will disappear. 


Protestant worship continues on its proper path, traveling by the light of that 
Word which is a lamp unto our feet. If we have lost the way, if bleakness is all 
around us, it is because we have neglected the light provided. But it still shines; 
it still speaks of Jesus Christ; it still lights the pathway which leads from Jesus 
Christ to a needy and broken and darkened world. 


C.R.A. 
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THREE BOOKS FROM JUDSON PRESS 
Great Themes in Theology, ed. by LyNN LeaveNwortH. The Judson Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1958, 219 pp. $2.75. 

This is a book to be welcomed, if for no other reason, because it is one of 
the Judson Press’ rare ventures into the field of theology. Let us hope this be- 
comes a more frequent lapse from the usual than it has been in the past. 

The book itself is a collection of essays, representing the second stage of 
American Baptist theological discussions. Each of the essays emerged, in one way 
or another, fron) regional discussions. Walter J. Harrelson writes on “The Bib- 
lical Basis of the Gospel”; Robert B. Hannen, on “God and the Natural Order”; 
Victor F. Scalise, on “The Eternal Son and the Incarnate Word”; W. Alvin 
Pitcher, on “A Christian Doctrine of Man”; Robert T. Handy, on “Atonement 
and Justification” ; Harry H. Kruener, on “A Baptist Theology of Church Order” ; 
and Charles R. Andrews, on “Christ and Man’s Hope.” 

The essays vary widely in quality and type. Some seem largely the work 
of a single writer; others have preserved the character of committee documents, 
with the value and dullness that this usually means. Without mentioning those parts 
which seem to this reviewer to be particularly inadequate parts, (Each reader will 
have his own views on this anyhow) special mention should be made of the papers 
by Handy and Andrews. Handy’s analysis of the problems and materials for a 
doctrine of the atonement is an extremely valuable and skillful piece of work. The 
author contents himself with setting out the evidence, historical, biblical and theo- 
logical, for a decision on the work of Christ, and I know no better source in small 
compass where so much material is set down in order. If the theological con- 
clusions are overcautious and tentative, this is no doubt what the author intended. 


There is nothing tentative about the theological conclusions of Andrews’ con- 
cluding essay on eschatology. This is a solid and original piece of theological work, 
and its pedigree can be easily traced via New College, Edinburgh back to Basel 
itself. Perhaps because of the genial ecumenical blandness of much of the other ma- 
terial in the book, the final essay seems to have a bite and a point of view that 
commends it to any reader’s attention. Andrews is willing to be by far the most 
controversial, and it is really too bad that no one else dared to walk out on as many 
limbs as he did. For example, he derives the liberal theology primarily from 
Hellenistic elements in Calvin. This is really a bit thick, but at least it is sinning 
bravely. He also uses far too often the very unclear polarity between “Hellen- 
istic” and “biblical” as if it were a self-explanatory distinction that meant something. 

But it is good that some piquancy and controversy finally emerges in this 
book. And perhaps this is a sign of maturity in our theological discussions as 
Baptists. Perhaps now we can really begin to disagree with each other in earnest. 
Let us set aside the boring documents that record our vague agreements and get . 
into the business of doing some real theology. We now trust each other well 
enough to disagree. And theological truth will emerge in conflict, not in polite 
consensus. WILLIAM H. HAMILTON 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Broken Wall, by Markus BartHu. The Judson Press, Philadelphia, 1959, 272 
pp. $3.50, $2.00 paper. 

At last! A denominational guide for study which the minister and informed 
layman can actually study. He has not read this stuff ten times before. Instead, 
here is a book that needs study, and that is worth studying. This is not the same 
old hash done up with a different brand of pepper. An almost new world in the 
Bible may spring to view from this fresh perspective. 

The Broken Wall is to be the guide for a study of the Epistle to the Biphesians 
in connection with the Schools of Evangelism to be conducted in our American 
Baptist churches this spring as part of the Baptist Jubilee Advance. With Dr. 
Hamilton in the foregoing review, we can rejoice that theology is no 
longer totally ignored in American Baptist circles; but now we can doubly rejoice 
that this book is written to be incorporated into a central study program of our 
churches. 

Markus Barth introduces us to “a stranger,” as he terms Ephesians. Here 
is a book which comes to us with mystery—having not only vague credentials and 
an uncertain address, but speaking in strange tones about things like “predestina- 
tion,” “knowledge,” and “principalities and powers.” This stranger speaks of the 
Church in terms which sometimes seem to give cause for rejoicing to “readers 
who by nature, birth or inclination are Roman Catholics, right wing Anglicans or 
otherwise ecclesiasts,” while at the same time it also might seem to perpetrate a 
drab moralism upon a world sick to death of tepid counsel and advice. 

Yet, Barth finds this book to be a stranger with charm. It is a book of fer- 
vent prayer for readers to whom something has happened by the grace of God. 
It speaks without apology or apologetic “the mystery of the Gospel in boldness.” 
This stranger does not bring gossip. He brings news; and not only information 
for us, he brings news about us. “He brings the news of our former estrange- 
ment, of our acquired citizenship among God’s elect, of our share in a rich inheri- 
tance. How should he not be heartily welcomed ?” 

Introducing us in this fashion to Ephesians, the author explores the mystery 
of the Gospel, as he finds it presented in Ephesians, under three major headings : 
The Perfect Work of God, The Gathering of God’s People, and The Church In 
the World. Centrally, Barth finds the news about us to consist in news of a 
broken wall, the destruction by Jesus Christ of the walls which divide man from 
man and man from God. He finds in Ephesians 2:14 “that Jesus Christ has 
to do with whatever divisions exist between races and nations, between science 
and morals, natural and legislated laws, primitive and progressive people, outsiders 
and insiders. Ephesians’ witness to Christ is that Christ has broken down every 
division and frontier between men. And even more: Ephesians adds that Christ 
has reconciled men with God!” 

This news about a broken wall is news about evangelism. “If preaching the 
gospel (evangelism) is what its name suggests, then it is exactly the same as it was 
in Galilee, on Golgotha, and in the apostolic church after Pentecost: ‘He came 
and proclaimed peace to those who are far and peace to those near.” And, if it 
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is news about evangelism, then it is likewise news about social action: “To propose 
in the name of Christianity, neutrality or unconcern on questions of international, 
racial, economic peace—this amounts to using Christ’s name in vain. On the 
other hand, if true evangelism is carried out, it will not only involve some social 
action ; it will be from beginning to end a social, reconciling, uniting action with 
which Christ is identified when he is called ‘our peace’.” 

We cannot review in the space we have the scope or depth of this Ephesians 
study. We can only indicate the freshness and vigor of its thought. Of special 
interest to this reviewer is the discussion of the primary peace which is established 
in Christ between Christian and Jew. “The peace between Jew and Gentile, which 
makes both together have peace with God and free approach to God is the source 
from which peaceful coexistence at all levels of life has to be drawn. This same 
peace also is the basis on which to test all efforts to peace, whether they be honest 
or escapes from the basic issues. Whether it be Hitler’s massacres or Russia’s 
purge, American anti-semitism, or the blatant anti-semitism of Arab nations, a 
decisive issue is the treatment of the Jews, even in political, social, and cultural 
questions.” Barth calls Christians, in the light of Ephesians, to enter a sincere 
conversation with Israel. ‘ ‘Conversation’ means complete turning to a partner, 
walking (and staying) with him in serious and friendly dialogue. It denotes 
further, familiarity with his woes and joys, and intercourse with him in patience, 
suffering and hope. When the Church is awake and alive, it does not only talk, 
but it lives and walks with the Jews, wherever and however they are.” 

It will be evident in the few points we have sketched that we have something 
of great value for our study in the School of Evangelism this year. And its value 
can extend beyond the specific program which called it into being. For any preach- 
er determined to listen to the Bible more carefully and to speak what he has heard 
with all the excitement of expository preaching, here is a book which introduces 
Ephesians in a manner calculated to keep him busy expounding these six chapters 
for at least six months. Barth’s study will rejoice those who long to hear and speak 
the Biblical Word of God, who are not afraid for the Bible but are willing to let 
the Bible speak for itself, who are confident that the Bible will not only defend 
itself adequately but offend us sufficiently to place us in real confrontation with 
the subject and the Lord of Scripture, Jesus Christ. 

C. RA. 
Reading the Gospel of John, by James P. BERKELEY. The Judson Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1958, 290 pp. $3.75. 

One should not come to this book, primarily, “to know an ancient story better, 
but to know a Person; not to form opinions, but to know a Life; not to find a 
doctrine, but to know the Son of God, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
and through him to possess Eternal Life.” These words of the author express 
succinctly his purpose and his achievement. Again as he closes the book, Berkeley 
refers to the Gloria as words which fit “in perfectly with all that we have read in 
the Fourth Gospel.” Indeed, to read the book is to know the Living Presence with 
a fresh and deepening spirit of “worship, commitment and testimony.” One 
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understands why pastors, teachers and laymen who had studied with the author 
made others eager to share in this dynamic presentation of the Fourth Gospel and 
prompted this book’s publication. 

The author is a good teacher; he presents people, not subject matter. He is a 
good scholar; he gives insight and judgment to the interpretations of the gospel. 
He is a Christian; he shares his own faith through his writing, and one is led 
near “the new day” and the “new Life.” The title is well chosen for it is im- 
possible to read this book without having by your side the scriptures themselves. 
Berkeley makes the message of the good news come alive as he deals with pas- 
sage after passage of the gospel. Uniquely enough, the Prologue (John 1:1-18) 
is discussed only after he has completed the study of the gospel. This is but one 
way in which the author has stimulated interest in study. His frequent questions, 
his occasional outlines, his general organization of material is concise and stimu- 
lating. His knowledge of Greek is helpful in defining the shades of meaning of 
significant words (ex., sémeion, sign; moné, abiding place; monogenés, only be- 
gotten). 

The Greek world of the Fourth Gospel and the church at Ephesus is portrayed 
vividly ; the selection of material by the author of this gospel is explained; the 
arrangement of incidents as well as the style of writing is well described. Many 
interpretations are given with conviction and with little argument of the position 
taken; thus, the reading of the book moves along with smoothness. The drama 
of tragedy and victory in the life of Jesus as Son of God is highlighted. One lives 
again the events of his life until one is caught up in the “new life,” the “new birth,” 
the “new day,” and feels oneself as one of the believers who has eternal life because 
he has found the Person of Jesus Christ. Here “the truth is actualized in the 
person of Jesus.” Symbols and signs (bread, wine, blindness, etc.) become work- 
ing miracles in the life of the reader. 

In reading any book, one is aware of areas of difference in interpretation, 
questions suggesting further perusal of material which might have been included. 
Berkeley’s book is no exception. There is little explanation of the Jewish polemic 
with reference to the church of 100 A.D. and Jesus’ day. There is an occasional 
difference in Greek translations with the RSV, and one wonders why this admir- 
able translation is so “highlighted.” There is some transferring of time—now the 
scripture refers to Jesus’ day and again to the Greek world of 100 A.D.—with the 
result of some lack of clarity as to the reason why each dating reference is used. 
John 6 is strongly maintained to have no reference to the Lord’s Supper, although 
men like MacGregor (Gospel of John, Moffatt Commentary) build a strong case, 
without, as Berkeley argues, making it a strong case for the Roman Catholic po- 
sition on transubstantiation (p. 54). John 21, as handled by Berkeley, is hardly 
convincing (cf. C. H. Dodd, The Fourth Gospel). One might have wished for 
more discussion of authorship than the rather abrupt dismissal of ancient refer- 
ences on the subject, although it must be said that the character of the author of 
the Fourth Gospel is well done. The chapter on the Holy Spirit is good, although 
it would be stronger if the material had been included at appropriate points through- 
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out the book (cf. Colwell and Titus, Gospel of the Spirit and Titus, The Fourth 
Gospel). 

This is a book which pastor and laymen will find helpful and stimulating. Here 
is a book which is both study and worship. Here is a book which can and will 
bring “new life” to the reader and in turn can and will bring “new life” to as 
many as are touched by those who begin to live in the spirit of this gospel. Here 
is an invitation to oneness with God, through Christ. For the writer, the high 
point was the chapter on “Prayer in the Fellowship” based on John 16:23-30. 
“Prayer, answered and fruitful, is a mark of life in the Son.” A Christian always 
remembers that “his asking is never directed toward changing God’s attitude to- 
ward him, but is itself the response to God’s love.” “We pray because he first 
loved us.” All who read this book will owe a debt of gratitude to Berkeley for 
opening to us a new “oneness of kinship” with God the Father and with Christ 
the Son. 

Suzanne G. Rinck 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
Chicago, 


What is the Church? A Symposium of Baptist Thought, compiled and edited by 
Duxe K. McCatt. Broadman Press, Nashville, 1958, vii and 189 pp. $3.00. 
A book of this nature requires skillful editing if a semblance of unity is to be 
achieved. President McCall has given to his work the proficiency necessary to 
attain this goal. Within the compass of ten rather brief chapters are contained 
stimulating and informative analyses of major themes related to the Baptist concept 
of the church. The writers, with the exception of one from the American Baptist 
Convention (Robert G. Torbet), are Southern Baptists and more particularly 
representative of the point of view of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Their papers, printed in this book, are the product of a two-year conference to- 
gether on the doctrine of the church conducted under the auspices of that institution. 
Considering the variety of thinking among Baptists on this general topic, this 
book reflects a remarkable degree of agreement. In the first place, there is a strong 
consensus that the church, as traditionally viewed by Baptists, is not purely local. 
To the contrary, there is a universal aspect of the church which is set forth in 
the New Testament and was recognized by early Baptist confessional statements. 
In the second place, there is an eagerness among the writers for a recovery of the 
dignity and authority of the church among Baptists. In the third place, there is 
agreement that the church is not primarily institutional or liturgical, but rather a 
witnessing fellowship of persons possessed by the Holy Spirit and united into a 
living and joyous community of faith in the Gospel of redemption through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Finally, there is general unanimity that the Landmark teaching 
concerning the church as purely and exclusively local is a perversion of the New 
Testament and of the traditional viewpoint of Baptists concerning the nature 
of the church. 
To say that there is no unevenness in such a book as this would be to aeny 
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the limitations of its format. Yet, the chapters comprise a singular degree of 
scholarship and maturity of thought. The book opens with one of its richest con- 
tributions, a chapter on the nature of the church written by the late W. O. Carver, 
which presents forthrightly and with fine balance a sound biblical and theological 
approach to the subject. _ 

Other chapters include discussion of the origin of the church, the ministry in 
the New Testament churches, the doctrine of baptism and the significance of the 
Lord’s Supper in the biblical pattern. An especially worthwhile study concerning 
the Anabaptist view of the church is offered by Theron Price. Under the influence 
of the excellent work of Franklin H. Littell (published in 1952 and revised in 
1958 and published by Starr King Press, Beacon Hill, Boston), Dr. Price rightly 
distinguishes carefully between the Anabaptists as the party of restitution and the 
party of the reformation. He sees correctly that the aim of the Anabaptists was 
to reconstitute the true church, to restore what had lapsed through the identifica- 
tion of church and state in organic union. For the Anabaptists the principle of 
the regenerate organized church was more important than the unity of the evan- 
gelical movement. They saw their task to witness to the unredeemed world, and 
they were prepared to suffer for their nonconformity. 

Both Price and Torbet (in the chapter on the beginnings of Baptist churches) 
agree that, although English and early American Baptist life expressed itself in a 
different ecclesiastical and social context, the point of agreement with Continental 
Anabaptists lay in acceptance of the principle of the gathered and disciplined 
church. 

One of the ablest chapters and one most likely to provoke controversial dis- 
cussion in some Baptist quarters is an analysis of the Landmark Movement in the 
Southern Baptist Convention by John E. Steely, now professor at Southeastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Landmarkism is viewed, and we believe rightly 
sO, as a serious perversion of the meaning of Scripture and as a source of rigid 
localism and exclusivism among a segment of Baptists in the United States. Steely 
is at present completing a doctoral dissertation at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York on this subject which should be exceedingly valuable. 


Two other important chapters cover the topics: an interpretation of Christian 
stewardship and discipline in the church. The footnotes which are provided for 
each chapter in the book guide the reader to a larger body of valuable literature on 
the general subject of the doctrine of the church. Within the limitations of its 
length, this book, therefore, combines thought-provoking essays with pointers in 
the direction of wider and more intensive reading and study. It is to be hoped 
that Baptist ministers will take the time to avail themselves of this helpful material. 


Baptists and the American Republic, by Josue Martin Dawson. Broadman Press, 
Nashville, 1956, 228 pp. $3.00. 


At long last Baptists have a careful, thorough study of the influence of their 
movement and its leaders upon the formation of the American pattern. It is well 
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that this came from an accomplished Baptist author experienced in these very 
problems. Dawson states his motivation: “The desire is to produce a definite work 
that will be unimpeachably true as to facts.” 

He is well prepared for this task. Born in Texas and educated at Baylor, he 
was pastor of the First Baptist Church of Waco, Texas for thirty-two years. Not 
only has he been a member of the Religious Liberty Department of the National 
Council of Churches, but served from 1946 until recently as executive director of 
the Baptist Joint Conference Committee on Public Relations (now Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs). 

In the area of Baptist principles his courageous thrust, Separate Church and 
State Now (1948), came in the wake of the famous case of Mrs. Vashti McCollum, 
of Champaign, Ill. His special burden in this volume was the public school issue. 
In 1950 he published an inspirational treatise on the gift of human freedom, The 
Liberation of Life, followed in 1953 by America’s Way in Church, State, and 
Society, an examination of the religious, political and economic areas of American 
life as affected by church-state attitudes and relationships. 

Baptists and the American Republic is a logical sequel to these more general 
studies, in which Dawson seeks to find answers to some questions which have 
plagued Baptists in America: 


1. What actual pattern for America did Roger Williams give? 2. What 
real debt did James Madison, “Father of the Constitution,” owe to the 
Baptists in obtaining the First Amendment? 3. Exactly how did the Bap- 
tists influence Thomas Jefferson, “Architect of the Republic”? 4. What 
creative Baptist leaders subsequently helped to shape the essential char- 
acter of our country? 5. Who, among Baptists, have most acceptably 


interpreted their principles in respect to church-state relations or religion 
in America? 


The first chapter deals with the problem of religious influences in the making 
of America. He contends correctly that religion did motivate in almost every 
instance, but that the enduring influence came from the “left-wing” or dispossessed 
churches not the continental state churches. The author then sets his task further : 
“In the succeeding pages will be seen the earnest efforts of Baptists, first to in- 
augurate religious liberty in America; next, to maintain it and at all times to serve 
the public interest in the larger contexts of freedom.” 

His chapters include “Roger Williams and the Pattern of the American Re- 
public”; “Isaac Backus and the Conversion of the Churches to the American 
Ideal” ; John Leland and the Guaranty of Religious Liberty,” as well as the state 
resistance to the first amendment. A very interesting chapter on Luther Rice and 
his work, especially Columbian College in Washington as a symbol of his vision 
for national Baptist unity, is followed by a provocative discussion of “Walter 
Rauschenbusch and a Righteous Society.” A final chapter gives a briefer dis- 
cussion of American Baptist “heroes of the faith” who have participated in “The 
Continuing Baptist Witness.” 

The book is well-organized, written in a very readable, lucid style. It is 
fair, does not make pretentious claims and meets squarely the divergent claims re- 
garding Presbyterian and Congregational influence on the Constitution, political 
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organization and the concept of freedom. It is well-documented, and although 
there are numerous quotations from secondary sources, there are some very im- 
portant original materials which make the study very valuable. Dawson gives 
evidence of long and studious research in the materials of Madison and Jefferson, 
as well as diaries and correspondence of Baptist leaders. 

Some readers may feel that the devoted Baptist author has overstated his 
case ; to others, including the reviewer, this is a book which was badly needed, and 
which has come from the pen of a man who has the influence to be heard seriously. 
It deserves to be read by all Baptists and should be on the library shelf of every 


Baptist pastor and professor. 


J. D. M. 


Church and State in Luther and Cal- 
vin: A Comparative Study, by W1L- 
LIAM A. MUELLER. Broadman Press, 
Nashville, 1954. 183 pp. $2.50. 
Martin Luther and John Calvin 

“found their main inspiration and in- 

formation for their respective views 

on church and state in the Bible,” 
declares William A. Mueller at the 
beginning of this able study. Their 
constructive efforts bore the stamp 
of their times and the limitations of 
their own perspectives, still the weight 
of their creative thrust is strongly felt 
in Protestant political and social 
ethical thought. And he who would 
seek to understand that thought today 
or endeavor to shape it for tomorrow 
will do well to begin with them. Muel- 
ler, who has taught at Eastern, 

Colgate Rochester and Southern sem- 

inaries, has done a real service in 

preparing this lucid treatment. 

The contribution of the two giants 
is sympathetically treated, yet with full 
awareness of their tensions and short- 
comings. The brief but stimulating 
discussion of Luther’s conception of 
the church makes clear once again how 
much the contemporary theological 
renaissance is indebted to the German 
reformer. Yet that Luther’s concept 


of the Volkskirche (where all citizens 
of a given community became mem- 
bers) is not consistent with his idea 
of the Freiwilligkeitskirche (a volun- 
tary association of committed believ- 
ers) is made very clear. Mueller 
ably enters the debate on the political 
consequences of Luther’s teaching, 
concluding that although “the reformer 
staunchly insisted that secular author- 
ity was not to be obeyed when the 
clear dictates of conscience and of the 
gospel were in jeopardy,” still his 
“excessive emphasis upon the obedi- 
ence of subjects to their rulers tended 
in the direction of an overconserva- 
tive and uncritical attitude towards 
secular authority” (pp. 68 f.). 

The second and somewhat longer 
part of the book is devoted to the study 
of Calvin’s views concerning church 
and state. The Genevan was more 
radical, more consistent and more ef- 
fective than Luther, and his great 
influence has been especially important 
in American Protestant history. His 
careful definitions of the church are 
presented and analyzed; his under- 
standings of the state as divinely 
instituted are compactly clarified. 
Despite his insistence on obedience to 
those in lawful authority whether they 
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be good or evil doers, Calvin’s “un- 
compromising fundamental postulate 
of the absolute sovereignty of God and 
his insistence upon limited sovereignty 
and government under law” provided 
a basis, soon utilized, for the elabora- 
tion of democratic ideas (p. 170). 


The work is based directly on the 
relevant writings of the reformers 
themselves, but uses also the contri- 
butions of such Reformation scholars 
as Bainton, Bohatec, Holl, Kamp- 
schulte, Sohm and Troeltsch. These 
authorities are used critically, how- 
ever; Mueller has not hesitated to dis- 
agree at points where he feels they 
are wrong. For the most part, the 
author’s ability to cover much material 
in brief compass strengthens the book; 
in a few instances (as in the paragraph 
in which he states that Luther and 
Calvin identified the church of Christ 
with the Kingdom of God, and in the 
discussion of natural law in Calvin) 
his treatment of complex matters is a 
bit too condensed. But for an under- 
standing of the background of Protes- 
tant thought on church and state as 


well as for much stimulation in think-: 


ing through basic issues, Church and 
State in Luther and Calvin is a valu- 
able resource. 


R. T. H. 


Baptist World Fellowship: A Short 
History of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance. By F. Towntey Lorp. Broad- 
man Press, Nashville, 1958. 185 pp.. 
This little book is precisely what it 

was designed to be—a chronicle of the 

Baptist World Alliance. Filled with 

names, resolutions, summaries of 

programs, itineraries of officials and 
organizational developments, together 
with the personal reminiscences and 
recollections of the author, it provides 
interesting reading for those who 
have been associated with the Baptist 

World Alliance and should be a use- 

ful reference book for those who wish 

to explore some aspect of Baptist life 

or thought. W. S. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Melanchton, the Quiet Reformer, by 
Cryp—E Manscureck. Abingdon, 
Nashville, 1958. 350 pp. $6.00. 

Church Membership in the Methodist 
Tradition, by FREDERICK A. Nor- 
woop. Abingdon, Nashville, 1958. 
141 pp. $2.75. 

Your Baptism Is Important, by STAN- 
LEY Epwin ANDERSON. Northern 
Book Store, Chicago, 1958. 200 pp. 
$2.00. 

52 Story Sermons, by BENJAMIN 
P. Browne. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, 1958. 179 pp. $2.50. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


A proper use of the space designated for a survey of Religious Journals 
might well be to extend congratulations to Southwestern Seminary upon its re-entry 
into the field of learned journals, with the introduction in October of the South- 
western Journal of Theology (actually the revival of a journal published by the 
faculty of Southwestern from 1917-1924). This is a commendable venture, for a 
cursory glance at the magazine shelves of the seminary library reveals the glaring 
dearth of Baptist journals of a more academic nature. 

The editorial introduction of this journal contains the reasons for the re- 
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establishment : “First, the growing complexity of the role of the Christian min- 
istry. . . .” Hence, “the theological schools themselves have a responsibility in 
clarifying the minister’s role and in extending their resources to aid ministers in 
the fulfillment of their manifold ministry. 

“A second factor which calls for such a journal is the renewed theological 
concern which characterizes the mid-twentieth century. ... This theological re- 
newal calls for communication—not merely ‘one-way’ but mutual communication— 
among professors, pastors, and laymen. This journal proposes to address itself 
to the current theological renewal from the standpoint of a constructive evangelical- 
ism. 

“Thirdly, there is an urgent need for Baptists to clarify and to articulate their 
distinctive witness in the context of world Christianity. To such a task others have 
made significant contributions. This journal desires to participate in and contribute 
to the recovery of the Baptist ‘sense of destiny’ amid the commonality of Chris- 
tianity.” 

“The growing significance of the Southwest . . . in church and denominational 
life and in theological education . . .” provides an expansive, growing context from 
which the journal “proposes to view contemporary Christianity and to participate 
in the world-wide mission of the Christian gospel.” 

The final justification is the “growing maturity” of the seminary itself, now 
the largest accredited theological seminary in the United States as it comes to its 
Golden Jubilee. 

The journal springs immediately to its task in the first issue. Concern for 
Christian evangelism and Christian ethics is reflected in the first two articles. 
Both are appropriate, the first in view of the centenary of the Revival of 1858 
and the current Baptist Jubilee Advance, the second in view of increasing personal, 
family, racial and international tension. Four articles on the Gospel of Mark are 
included to stimulate interest in the gospel which will be given special attention in 
Southern Baptist churches during Bible Study Week in January, 1959. 

The journal is attractive in format and design, similar in size to others, with 
the usual departments, including Book Reviews, Book Comments and a helpful 
page on Authors and Reviewers. The first issue is dedicated to the beloved late 
president of Southwestern, John Howard Williams, who died April 20, 1958. 

It is quite significant that within a twelve-month period one Baptist journal 
has been expanded to become more effective in its ministry to its denomination, and 
one has been revived after a number of years to be devoted to similar noble purposes. 

This is encouraging, for it signifies that Baptists, North and South, are join- 
ing in the serious business of conversation and discussion about the problems com- 
mon to our fellowship, and our place in the larger fellowship of Christians. It is 
hoped that from both Founpations and the Southwestern Journal of Theology will 
continue to come vital, penetrating and progressive ideas which may isolate prob- 
lems, clarify backgrounds and perhaps even settle some issues; above all, which 
will increase understanding among Baptists and deepen our common fellowship. 

j. D. M. 
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